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Innovation and Change in American Education 
Kensington Revisited: A 15 Year Follow-Up Qf -^-y • / 

An Innovative School and Its Faculty / . ' U 

1 , : : / ^% * 1 v 

(Smith, Dwyer, Kleine* Prunty) 
This research is about innovation, and change in American edu- * * 

- - . A N 

cation. It began as Kensington Revisited: A 15 year follow-up of 

an innovative school and its faculty , Project G78-0074, supported by °. 

the National Institute of Education. As in most of our case study 

research, the initial problem was buffeted about by the .reality of 

settings, events, and people as captured by our several modes of 

inqui ry— participant observation, intensive open ended interviews, 1 . 

and the collection and analysis of multiple documents. The setting v 

► * i 

was Kensington, an elementary school built^ fifteen years ago as a 
prototypical innovative building with open space, laboratory suites 
instead of classrooms, a perception core instead of a librarw and a 
nerve center for the latest in technological education equipment. The 
people were the series of administrators, teachers, pupils, and parents 
who worked in, attended, or sent their children to the school. Three 
principals have come and gone., the fourth is in his first year. Three 
cadres of faculty have staffed the.schaoK The events were the act i- 

4 , . M t' 

viti^s of those people as t&y built and transformed the school over 
the years. This stoW we found,, and we constructed, as part of a larger 
setting, the Milford School District which had its owri ( story, actors, 
and events and which provided an important context for Kensington.. 
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In the course of the search for the major theme about whfich 
our 'developing ideas'*anfr /data could be integrated^ "innovation' arid . : 
Chaage in American' Education, " became the guiding thesis. That theme 
* is composed of a half dozen sub themes', each^gf wj**eh makes^up a 
^separate volume in the reptfrt. \Whjile we believe tl>e totality of the - 

- study, has*) its. own* kind of integrity, and that each volume. Extends <fche 
meanings of the others \ we have written each agl a "stand alone" piece. 
Thatjs, we be Neve eac|| speaks to an important\domain' of [ Innovation ^ 
and Change in American Ed ideation, each draws most Tie.avi ly N upon a par-, 
ticular subset of. our data^and each contains .important descriptive 
narratives, substantive grounded interpretations and generalization*; 

.' . ■ --■ . •- - J T . ... ... - J 

This fo reword, which' appears' tn each vol jime, is intended, in a few 

" v . < y { ■ v § . ^ • 

sentences,' to keep the totality and each of the pieces, in the fore- \ 

— . . ,. 

, * • y 

front of the' reader's consciousness. * 



Volume I Chronicling the Mil ford School District: * An Historical , 
\ ' Context of the Kensington School ~ ~~ 

Kensington's fifteen year existence is but one small segment of 
Mil ford's sixty-five years of recorded, history and one school in a 
district wi^th a dozen other schools. The superintendent who bui It 
the school Js just one of five individuals who have. held. the post. « 
As we have told the story, we have raised generalizations regarding 
innovation and change, and we have presaged themes of policy, of^local , 
state and national influences on the schooj, of organizational struc- 
ture and process, ani dr curriculum and teaching. The key documents 
in developing the perspective were the offical school board minutes. ■« 
Newsletters to patrons, newspaper accounts^ ot^er records, and 
interviews, formal and informal, supplemented the basic documents. 



Volume 1 1; flilf^rd: The ftcfflfcl District as Contemporary Context 

C - Tn .'a fundamental sense, Volume "J«f is a continuation, J a final 

: . * \ \- chfajjter as i*t Iwere£ to .the historical/ cojitext of the Mil ford. School^ 
V - v ' District. It "is a Ton£ Chapter, however,- for' the central actors and~ 




•events which immediately and directly' shaped the'Kensington £^>ol 3 
are in>place;^just as the school Vis in place.' The ebb and flow of 
-the district; in its^ recent history v ,fi a s brought to a particular focus, 



one that will -il lumihate the/events and themes that appfear in the ! 
^\ ddyel lopment ! and change in the Kensington School over its Tifteeir 

year n^stdry- arid in its currents status. Th* board. of education, the. 
superintendency* the central office ^staff, and their interrelation- 
ships lead toward "a governance and organizational perspective on 

innovation and -change. 1 ' Board minutes remain the central ?ore of 

> * ■ * - » 

the data with increasing amounts of ^formation from public documents 
(e.g., riewpapers), interviews with central actors, and .observation 

of meetings . / * 

\ . • ; . .:• , 

Vol ume III Innovatidn /£nd Change at Kensington": . Annals of a „ ■ * 
Community and School ' r 

After car^ully examining the historical context of the Milford 
School District,, otir focus shifts to innovation and change at- the 
Kensington School. Our search for an explanation of the profound 
changes that have tal<bn place in a once tnnovatfive school, has pushed 
us back in time and obliged ps to considerys'uch wider^Jfobics as demo- 
graphy* neighborhoods, and political jurisdiction. Volume III begins 
by tracing origins and development of a community that became part of 
of the Milford School district.i ( n 1949 and a neighborhood that began 
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sending its children to Kensington School in 1964. With the opening, 
of Kensington, the annals of the community are joined by "a history of 
the school. As we develop the stories of Kensington and'its neighbor- 
hood in tandem, we begin toytell of the interdependency of school and 
community andVto further out understanding of innovation and change 
in schooling in contemporary American Society. 

Volume IV Kensington Today: Sailing Stormy Straits, a View of . \ 

Education Policy in Action ~ 7 * 

An ethnographic account of the school today with particular 

reference to educational policy in action at the day to day school 

- ■ • ■ « - ■ 

level 4 is presented here. The major metaphor is a , ship sailing through 

i 

stormy strajts on a perilous journey during the 1979-80 school .year. 
'Staff and students produce vivid scenes reflecting issues in racial 
integration, speYial education, discipline, and instruction in the- 
baste subjects. Policy analysis seems analogous to the fine art of 
navigation. x * « 

Volume . / Educational Innovators Then and Now 

■ Crucfal to any education enterpri se are the people who staff 
the schools.' Smith and Keith characterized the original faculty of 
Kensington as. true beli evers. In this Volume we sketch life histories 
careers, serials of the original faculty based on extended open-ended 
interviews (2-7 hours), comments by spouses, friends and col leaguejs, 
and various; writing--books, ^brochures, reports, and dissertations. 
Patterns and themes arise in tjie form of "secular religion," "you do 
go home again," "organizational niches and career opportunities for 



educationists," "maintenance"* of educational ideology," "continuity 
ajid change in ^personal i ty , " and "doctoral education, a disaster for 
reform oriented practitioners." 

-* • * 
Vol ume VI Case St.udy Research Methodology: The Intersect of 
Participant Observation, Historical Method, Life 
History Research, and Follow-Up Studies ' ~~ 

Regularly in our ^inquiry vie have produced "methodological 
appendices" to our research reports. We saw our efforts as clari- 
fying "the. craft of research as we practiced it, ordering its evolving 
nature, and continuously attempting to integrate it. with other ways 
of knowing. This essay continues in that tradition. Specifically. 
*our mode of participant observation now has enlarged itself by a 
substantial historical trust and a substantial life history or bio- 
graphical .thrust* In addition; our research is an instance of a 
special methodological stance, a follow-up or return to the setting . 
♦of an earl i e'r major study, (e.g., Middletown in Transition ). 4 In this 
•way it takes 6n a time series quality with repeated observation. In 
doing the descriptive and analytical pieces, Volumes I through V, in 
. reading about how "others have done similar work, in talking with^ 
^roppnents of;the various'methods , we have reached for a broader syn- 
thesis of case study research methods in the intersection of these 
several approaches. We see aH this as an important" addition to the " 
methodological literature in educational inquiry. 

. In summary, our research ,is a unique blend of approaches to the 
problems and issues of -Innovation and Change in American Education. . - 

V 

It^is grounded in the multiple. aspects of a single school in a single 
school district. As in all* case studies the particular events have 



major meanings for the actors in the setting, but, also, we believe 
C that thess events often capture images and ideas that have relevance 
for, other people in' other times and places. Recently, Geertz has 
spoken of these^aT X| ^ and "experience-distant 11 

conceptions. ,In each form we hope to be providing mirrors for edu- 
cationists to see themselves better, that is more clearly, to be 
conscious of rephrased problems, and to create more viable options 
■ : " and alternatives. Our multi volumed report is presented with these 
. aspirations in mind. \ 



Louis M. Smith. 
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K ■ ■ ■ .*' * * • PREFACE •. • 

' 7 'if ' s ■ « V 

, ''. v Jn 1971 toe^ published a long monograph entitled Anatomy of 

/ . . • ■ • . . . . 

Eddcational Innovation (Smith & Keith). The report presented thfe findings 

.of a participant observation study* 6f a radically coitae^PVed school and 

chronicled the* people and events involved in its inception.: Fifteen 

years later, * we had t*h§ opportunity to return to this scWol and once 

,. * . ' , . ■ 

again, to observe and interview its* faculty in their daily work. In * 

' ^ • * • ■ ■ ■ \ • ✓ . 

addition, we tracked .down the original Kensington faculty and inter- 
viewed them about thfeir, lives and caraers si nee "their Kensington experi- 
ences.* ' 1 ' N 

Our proposal for this work? specified the problem in a most common 
sense way.: ''What has happened to th'ejnnova^ve- Kensington School after 
15 years?" This simple query^ .hpwever, leads to a*host of lingering 
questions: •; . * / \ 

*V Is the building still as beautiful as 1t was? . Have the carpets, 
ah; Issue of contention a decade and a half ago, held up? 

Have the large open space loft areas been maintained or have 
. walls been bui'lt to convert the open 1 nstructlonal areas Into 
mo're*sel f -contained classroom space? v 

'. - •/•'...• • ; ' ." ' ■ \ • * • «r . . 

Have team teachi ng and individualized instruction reached 
new heights and become stabilized modes of instruction? 

The original Kensington doctrine was a radical manifesto for 
democratic control or. education* The pupil was to be in 
control of his/her learning, the 'teacher 1n control of his/herh 
teaching,, and the principal in control of his/her building 
vis-a-vis the district. Stated simply, what is the current 
resolution of the goVwmmce issue? How did it come about"? 

^' (Excerpts from tJhe^Research Proposal, 1977) 

-M^fe abstractly, Kensington Revisited explores questions of elementary 



school structurje and function; "school ^governance at the building and 
district levels!; the interplay of school's, communities and state and 
federal educational organizations; teaching and learning; and human - 
dynamics in school organizations. In short, we are writing a con- ■ 
temporary "Anatomy" of Kensington, a study that serves as contrast 
and comparison with, the original* volume^ , 

Seeking relfef from three years of intensive field study at the 
school, we recently succumbed to the call of Missciuri's fall colors and'" 
mild temperatures, and canoed a sparkling Ozark stream. We wished, for ' 

that one day, to leave Kensington School , research, and writing behind. 

a-* • 

Somewhere al ong'the 'stream, however, thoughts of Kensington reemerged: 
Kensington, a public elementary school in coptemporary America, swept by 
its own environment, subject to its own hazards and snags. As our imagin- 
ations wandered, and as we considered the 1 5-year history of the school, 
we decided that Kensington perhaps resembled an oceangoing vessel charting 
a precarious course through a restless sea. Thus cast, we b^gin Kensing - 
ton Today , the story of an average elementary school struggling to find 
Its way through all too familiar problems. 

In. Chapter 1, we relate the current state of the, facility and de- 
scribe a few of the actiyliles that characterize the Start of the school 
year. This fi rst glimpse -foreshadows the contrasts between the school 
today and the Kensington vision of years past. . 

In Chapter 2, we„examine Kensington's changing context, the 70 

■* ' ■ ■ ■' * f 

years of policy conflicts argued at national, state, and local levels. 

The creation of the school amid this history was unusual. The school's 

genesis represented a unique convergence of events leading to a radical 
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educational innovation in an otherwise conservative community. Community 
sentiments fed by national economic and poTitital trends set; the stage 
for Kensington's rapid return to more traditional schooling practices. 

In contrast to the macro perspective of Chapter 2, Chapter 3 ex- 
amines ttie personal influences of the school's succession of principals 
on the Kensington program. The individual qualities, careers, and ambi- 
tions of these four men--together .with some twists of fate—greatly 
affected the Kensington story. The differences between the first and 
current principals starkly illuminate the dilemmas of schooj leadership. 

We^ return in Chapter 4 to the classroom and instruction. We try tQ 
convey the attitude of the teachers, humorous and caring as they proceed 
in fc the rigors of teaching. We record the changes in student ^proposition, 
changes that the staff offer as explanations of obvious pedagogical 
shifts. And we discuss the influence of state and federal intervention 
in the school's program, a topic of concern and debate ambngVthe faculty. 
Kensington has been steered on its course from innovation to tradition 
by the conditions and Reliefs of its students, community, and educators. 
Its movement raises perennial questions about the form and purposed 
schooling in society. 

In Chapter 5, we summarize the Kensington tale by comparing the ^ 
organizational identity of today's school with the Kensington of 1964. 
Meaning is sought from changes in the physical structure of the building, 
in the reputation and operating procedures of the school, in the leaders 
and staff, in the program, and in the school's guiding ideology. 

The Kensington saga is, of course, one of many accounts of planned 
change in education. The opportunity to return to the school 15 years 



after its inception, however, has allowed a uniquely rich perspective.. 
In the sixth' and final chapter of this doapent we arrange the major 
events of Kensington's history in a framework of longitudinal nested 
systems and discuss the utility of such a model for both researchers and 
agents of change. The chapter concludes with a discussion , of educational 
policy, illustrating Issues in policy formulation and implementation 
with examples drawn from our study of Kensington School today. 4 
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CHAPTER 1 
THE SCHOOL TODAY V ' 

r 

^Kensington, the building, still stirs lively debate. Sonie of the 
school's longtime' staff ahd visitors who walked the halls when Kensington 

4 

was new* remember its heyday. They might compare it -in, terms of our 

- * ... 

metaphor with the Queen Elizabeth/ Others more recently working within 
Kensington's walls might just as 1 ikely' conjure images of the Titanic. 

The building itself is not entirely responsible for the dissatis- 
factions currently expressed. Many of the changes wrought in KensMngton' 
structure since its inception have drastically affected the design's 
potential for efficient functioning. . Some critics 1 frustrations are 
related to the recent back-to-basics view of pedagogy for which Kensing- 
ton's original structure is clearly inappropriate. Other critics from 
outside the school still .complain about the building because of the 
"favorite-son" treatment they perceive the school enjoys; it remains the 

only building in the Milford School District with both carpeting and air 

i 

conditioning. Descriptions of the original structure and of the modifica 

- 

tions that accrued over the years are fully chronicled elsewhere, but we 
will pause for a brief tour before beginning the story. . 1 

From the outside Kensington appears worn. Its cinder block 
construction is weathered and dirty. "Solar screens," cinder'block lat- 
tices to block the sun from large windows in each classroom, remain as 
part of the original building. These lattices provide ladders to the 
roof and are now toppfed with strands of barbed wire to discourage adven- 
turous students from undertaking the forbidden climb. (The students 



• - • • \ 

climb to the roof anyway.) The unpleasant, effect of barbed wire is 
punctuated by heavy metal grills, anti-vandal -screens, that have further 
obliterated the windows. Broken glass and other litter spread over the 
playground add to a growing disquiet. Finally, we^are confronted by 
a graffito etched into the Plexiglas pane of Kensington's front door: 
"this school sucks!" k 

- ■ s 

Inside, a corridor leads to the administrative center; once called 
a "suite." Now, it is simply termed "the office." In the doorway, a' 

■ * 

gray- plastic trash can catkhes'dripping water from a leaking and stained 
ceiling. * Similar stains throughout the building attest to a history of 
such leaks in the expansive flat roof.. The* office spaceToTtee" open and , 
airy, is now cluttered with portable cabinets, desks and rolling partitions. 
The area's hub'seems to be a small cubical office constructed of temporary 
materials standing free of other walls in the middle of the" room. It 
has no electrical or telephone outlets of its own, but several extension 
cords taped to a graying carpet supply those needs. A small sign, 
'Principal," hangs above the doorway. On one wall, a bronzte plaque is 
mounted in memorial to a previous and deceased principal. 

One corner of the building houses a large rectangular room that 
serves as both gymnasium and lunchroom. Once a covered play shelter, it 
has been walled in to better mejpt the needs of the school and the demands . 
of the climate. Cafeteria tables hang along one wall where they can be 
easily folded down for lunch and folded up for physical education classes. 

The classrooms are uniquely arranged around the perimeter of the 
rest. of the building, opening outwardly and individually to the school's 



playground and inwardly toward a core. The classrooms themselves are 
neither elaborate nor spectacular but are adequate for the activities 
they house. Their carpeting, although worn, remains serviceable; 
*it could not be termed 'attractive. Each roam has 4ts own sink and drink- 
ing fountain. Small bathrooms are di stributed- a,t poi nts* around the core, . 

, - ' u . . . . . . . .. 

each serving several rooms. Each rodta contai ns the elementary school * 
universal s: teacher's: desk, students' desks*, wall clock, smaVI American 
flag, and chalkboard (a green variety). All the rooms have a cluttered 
look owing to the lack of storage facilities designed into the original 
building.' The most. striking feature of the classroom suites would not 
startle most visitors' unfamiliar with Kensington's history, but others 

would be surprised at the number of wall s. between the rooms. In 1965 no 

■ ' ' ' • ' v 

wall separated any two classes. Today, concrete "blocks-or plasterboard 
and two-by-four studs enclose most rooms. A few two*-room suites and ( 
even one three-room suite remain. Within these remnants of the open-space 
design, howgver, divisions have been created with movable cabinets. 

The core, the "perception core 11 as it once was called, around which 
the classrooms are clustered, is now the resource room. Rows of low* 
bookshelves and small tables fill its space, much as they did in an. . - 
earlier era. Stairs in one corner lead up to the teachers' lounge which 
maintains the unique feature of cutaway walls exposing its occupants to 
all who' work or pass below. The same staircase leads downward to a 
small room. At one time this room carried the label* "nerve center 11 and 
housed a hub 'Of vtfres and other materials for a grandly conceived audio- 
visual instructional program. Currently, the room is the attractive site 
for remedial reading classes; all traces of its earlier, purpose are* gone. 



The remaining noteworthy feature is the children's theatre composed 
of a sunken, carpeted floor, an acting tower, and a rear projector viewing, 
screenl The acting tower is stuffed with unus r ed desks and chairs." The 
special screen displays* only a ragged hole. % fhe rear .projector room 1s* 

now a storage area for textbooks, clay molds, -and a kiln. The carpeted 

*- ■ ■> 
area frequently ^eats groups of wiggl.ing>ehildren, delightedly eyeing 

some televised educational production. , . 

With this brief circuit of Kensington complete, we return to thje 

teachers' lounge for the opening day of school. 

The Opening Day 

The First Hello 

The lights blink twice. It is a few minutes before 9:00 a. jn. , August 
30. With good-humored moans and groans, conversations come to an end, and 
the teachers file out of the lounge and head for their classrooms. One 
teacher carries a brightly colored satchel over her shoulder. Lettered /■ 
on its side in bold print is written, "The Three Rs--First Recess, Second 
Recess, Third Recess." The teachers exude humor and a sense of practical 
readiness to face a new group of children on the 5 first day of school. 

The children, anxious and expectant, descend from buses and wait 
ift lines on the playground to be admitted to their classrooms. Many 
seem to be pondering the comments or stories they have heard other 
children tell about their new teachers. Others chatter gaily, bubbling 
•with the summer's events. .Still others stand quietly, watch other chil- 
dren, and. shyly anticipate new friendships. 

The outer classroom doors swing open. Students and teachers come 
face to face. The children, now unnaturaMy wide-eyed and closemouthed , 

- 4 t 

y * * 



pass single file into the. classrooms. Most find their names lettered on 

cards or tags indicating their special place«a home for the coming year- 

. and quietly slip into the desk. Many children nervously fumbli^ rfith 

their new notebooks, "super-herd" lunch boxes, or long, never-befo-re- 

sharpened pencils.* 

Teachers scurry to ..seat aM the children and begin to.list students 

who will buy lunch that day.. At precisely 9:00 a.m. their activity is 

interrupted; In each room, a circular, grilled speaker crackles as if 

c^jiT-earing its throat' and then blares the familiar strands of "Stars and 

'Stripes Forever. 11 - Everyone stands, faces a 10-by-14 inch American flag 

on wall *r desk and in' unison solemnly recites the "Pledge of Allegiance. 

This brief morning rUual signals the final, and for some abrupt, end of 

summer vacation. Four hundred and forty lives are linked together by 

the act. ■ * 

The scenes about the school begin to vary. 

Mrs. Al vena Smith's Primary Class . / 

9:0.3 Roughly 10 out of 23 kids are in the room. Mrs. 
Smith is talking livel ily with former students: 
"I wish I had you back! Seth, you grew!" She s 
has an old-shoe, country style. She shushes a 
boy and asks him to take off his dap. "You help 
me and I'll help you remember my name and your 
name." She begins tq hand out name tags;> One 
child says: "I'm sort of nervous." Mrs. Smith: * . 
"Bargain--I won't bite you if you don't bite me." 

A mother brings in another child. Mrs. Smith be- / 
gins discussing school rules. "You've been out of 
, school ,- talking all the time, running around. Now 

you're in school." She is interrupted by a child 
who needs tO' go to a different second-grade room / 
and another who has lost a dime. "Boys and girls, 
remember about money. Boys, keep it in the bottom - 



^ of your pocket or billfold. Girls, .keep it in a>- 
purse or in a handkerchief" pinned on. Never put ft 
in desks— it gets legs. ... 

/'You're gfown up now, not first-graders any more. 

'•In; second grade we don't speak out. If t you*want 
to join a conversation, r$nse your hand. In the m - 
morning we sharpen pencils, get a drink, and go to 
the bathroom. We have a bathroom. . # . . Sometimes, 
in the bathroom, there's a' mess which gets stinky. 
* How many like a stinky bathroom? ' If it's messy 
come to me, even if I'm with a reading class." 

9:35, The kids start their. written work. Mrs. Smith com- 
ments about what she does to talkers: "I give them 
• \ a big smooch.! 11 . ' > . 

, 9:46 She asks Bill to take the lunch list to the scfiool 

secretary. One girl comes up to her with, a question. 
She gets a hug. The loudspeaker goes on. A voice, 
says, "Merlin's to stay for lunch." Mrs. Smiiti, 
"Merlin did ybu hear that?" Merlin: "Yes." She 
repeats, "You are to stay for lunch." 

9:56 Mrs. Smith moves. around the'roo^i answering 
questions. ' *\ 

9:57 To a talking girl: "Angie, you're to move to an- 
other table if you talk one more time. " Don't test 
me!" 

Mrs. Smith passes out more dittos. [She says to the 
observer, "They're getting restless."] 

She has the kids stand up. She talks of the summer, 
hard chairs, and long sitting. She has^the kids 
stretch and "try to reach the ceiling. Pretend 
you're a rag doll. Wiggle our fingers and toes, . 
all over." A student says," "My pants are coming down." 
She says, "Don't let that happen!" (FN, 8/79) 1 



10:17 

mi 



^-Throughout the narrative the sources of quoted material are dated 
and identified. FN indicates 'the material was recorded in field notes 
SO identifies summary observations, and TI denotes taped interviews. 
Doc. identifies material taken from extant documents in the setting. 
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The FourttvGrade Pod 

8:50 In the pod, Miss Yancy, Miss Donald, and Mr. Land 
^ffourth-grade teachers] are all joking around. 
"Miss Yancy tosses a rubber ball ovW <the' room di- 
vider at Miss Donald. Mr. Land brings over a poster 
with construction paper apples, each bearing "a stu- 
dent's name. Land'says, "What if these are all "» 
rotten apples?" Yancy: "Make cider!" All three 
r teachers laugh. The children are all outs\ide but 

about to come in. ~ 

9:05, The children are sharpening pencils. The sharpener 

makes a lot of noise. The children sit quietly— a - ' • 
few yawns are seen. One boy is sitting at a desk 
with no name: Land tells him to firrd the right - 
desk and "on the way, spit out the gum." In each 
of the three areas in the pod, the major activity is 
making sure the children are in the correct section. 

Miss Yancy explains which teacher will teach what 
subject. A student arrives late. Yancy asks 
the student to see the attendance secretary. 

9:15 Miss Donald is writing the day's schedule on the board. 

8:J55 School Starts 
9f01 Tardy 

She says: "Martha, what xio you do if you're tardy?" 
Martha: "Come in and go to' the off ice. " ° Donal d: 
"No, go to the office via outside." She then con- 
tinues to write: * * 

9:10-10:00 Reading 
10:05-10:30 Handwriting 
t 10:35-11:05 Spelling 

11:05-11:35 Music, PE (restroom) 
11:40-12:00 Social Studies 

She holds up a social studies book and says, "Brand 
new book — never been used before. There's all kinds 
of heat projects in here." Then: "The most impor- 
tant part or the whole day is coming up at this next 
time," and writes: 

12:05-12:35 Lunch 

She continues: , - 

12:40-1^10 Math 
l:10-y45 Science 
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9:40 



10:07 



1:50-2:20 English 
2:25-2:45 Recess , 
2T:50-3:00 Water" and Restroom 
3:00-3:30 Study Hall 



Miss Donald continues: "Last year the bus riders 
left early, at 3:25* This year, we all f leave at 
the same time. Lunch is 60 cents^this year. 
Lunch boxes go on that shelf." * 



V 



The thVee teachers all switch sections and then 
introduce themselves to the new group of students. 
The xhildren are assigned to reading groups. Und 
of names , and the xhildren move 
the next as the names are called.* 
made, for all students. More than 



re ads. off a list 
from one' room to 
[Assignments are 



one group functions in each section of the pod.] 

The children ,are all working now. Miss Donald 
moves from group to group checking work, giving 
directions, answering questions. Miss Yancy 
puts her arm around a boy's shoulder while 
answering his question, then tells another boy to 
"turn around and get to work." [Miss Yancy's 
approach is relaxed and enthusiastic. She's a 
"nice JI teacher.] 



the 



[One point worth mentioning is ^hat after 
maintenance functions, the chil dren began . 
work right away in the reading books. This ; 
series— kindergarten through sixth grades-o- 
gives the kind of continuity that permits resump- 
tion of activities immediately, even after summer. 
Kids don't s^em to be having any problems.] (FN, 8/79) 



Mr. Brando's Sixth-Grade Room 



03 Brando introduces himself to the students: "Most 
of you know me." He stands in front of the room, 
in front of the chalkboard on which he has written 
the day's schedule. He asks the kids to come up . 
to his.desk and sign for lunch: "I want you to 
- write from now on in cursive. I want it to be 
. neat. Walk up to my desk this way, go .back that 
way." [He gestures to two aisles.] 

9:07 Brando reads the class 11st to check the attendance. 
Students answer "h6re" as their names are called. 
A school bus arrives, late. It is visible through 
the window. It discharges more students. Two 
new students enter. Brando adjusts the attendance 
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list and repeats the lunch instructions. : The students 
are silently looking around at each other--wi de-eyed 
stare^, some smiles, some qui et ^giggles. ( 

Brando finishes somp paperwork and says, "This is 
what we are going to do this year and we'll be very 
firm abfcfut it. This is your last year in elementary 
school. Junior high does things differently.^ They 
are very strict at junior high--three tardies and 
you 1 re suspended. 1^1 1 try to get you ready, for 
junior- high. If you* do your work, you'll pass; *if . - 
not, you'll be back with me. They expect you to know 
the basics. * 



9:24 



9:30 



»10:10 



"This year, always write in A cursive., I don't, like to.?., 

gi ve homework assignments, but if I give assignments . 
during class that you don't finish, you Will h aye to. 
take^therfi home. Any work not completed will be count- 
ed as zero. I expect all work to be finished.; I'll ' 
throw away any work not neat and'iri cursive. I won't 
take time to, -read it. Seating win remain-as is, so 
don't ask to have your seat changed. 4 ' He sends a stu- 
dent to thd. of fice with the completed attendance* list 
and tells" the other students to get out paper and 
pencils or pens*' He di rects students to copy the 
schedule on the- board, finds a mistake, and says: "I 
made a mistake right away. " * 1 

Brando: "I need to go to ;another teacher's room. 
Do you know what f expect while , I'm gone? Tell me, 
Bruce. 11 Bruce:: "To be quiet*" Brando: "Uh, huh. 
I'll be right, back." 

Brando leaves. The kids continue copying the schedule. 
The room is absolutely quiet. Brando returns,- sees 
two boys who are sitting side by side at desks in the rear 
of the room without name tags. He tells them to find their 
right desks which are near the front of the room. Jhe boys 
look at one another and smile .knowingly. [I get the , 
impression that those smiles meant; "I saw the name 
tags, Teach, but I wanted to sit with my friend. 11 ] 

He assigns a spelling lesson. Instructions : "Write 
the words in alphabetical order. Write the number of 
syllables in each word. Write the word three tiip&s." 
Talking about the weekly spelling test Brando says: 
"You should knoWhow to spel 1 each word and-write a sen- 
tence for each word to tell that you know what the word 
means." 

Brando sees a boy attempting to borrow a. sheet of 
paper. He- moves to stand over the student and says: 



ERIC 
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"You're borrowing paper? On"the first day of class, you 1 
.borrowing paper?" [Brando's tone of voice is reminiscent 
of the scene in the movie Oliver where the young Oliver 
a.s£s for more gruel in the orphanage.] 

A minute Jatep, Brando sees the same boy at- 
tempt to borrow a- pencil. He says loudly from 
- across the room: "You're borrowing a /pencil, too? 
Did you wear shoes today? Is your head attached 
. so you can't forget it? Stand up! Did you 1 
wear a belt?" His voice is teasing but : taynti ng. 
Student is standing with his head hanging, chirr on 
chest. Then sits down. Brando turns away. The boy 
looks behind him at his cronies and grins broadly. 
'Brando starts talking about' wearing belts and the 
importance of taking baths so that the' room won't 
• begin to smell. There are giggles aW around the 
room. (FN, 8/79) 

There's Music in the Air: Mrs. Coll ins' s Music, Class 

The classroom teacherhas accompanied his children 
to the music room. He introduces the music teacher, 
Mrs. Collins, to the students and says: "The only 
reason that I walked you down today is, to show you ' 
how and to tell you that if she [Mrs. .Colli ns] 
gives anybody a super reward Tike 'These kids were 
great,' they'll .get some free time in my classroom." 
The kids go, "Oooooh!^ "If they get a bad note, ' 
watch out!, If the whole class gets a good note, 
we'll go to recess or do something fun. But on the f 
other hand, if you are— " - Mrs. Collins interrupts 
and adds? "Gross!" The. kids all, giggle. The 
classroom tejacher nods and, leaves. 

10:40. Mrs. Collins* calls the roll. The music room is car- 
peted in blue, and three long lines of chairs fill 
most of the room. A piano is in the front. Book- 
• shelves lined with musfc 'books occupy one side. 
The back of the room is filled with instrument 
cases and small spaces for ensemble or individual 
instrumental; Jessons. 

Mrs. Collins's voice is very animated. She sends 
forms around the room on which students can sign up 
for instrumental music. She says.: "Your classroom 
teacher talked about rules. I'll tell you what I- 
■ told the last class. I'm harrrrrd [like a throaty 
growl] on rules. I'll give you once, twi-oe, the, . 
third time you go see Dr.. Wales [the principal]. The 
other thing is while I'm talking you listen. The 
Lord gave you two good ears"' but when your ears open 



your mouth slams shut/ When you're tatting, I'll 



listen to you 
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10:50 The custodian enters and messes with the fuse box. The 
• lights 0 all. go output Mrs. Collins just .continues. The 
lights go on,' the^custodian leaves. r .\ 

•Mrs. Collins Introduces "Gertrude the Fern > . M She 
► 4* ' says: "Gertrud# grows in beautiful music, but 

she'll croak if 4 she dbesn't hear good fnusic/ You 
wouldn't Want /to be a murderer w^uld^oui" ; ? She\ 
hands out music books from the previous year so 
that the kids will kpow the songs. "0ka#, I'il 
play— but maybe rapt like your old teachefy" The 
kitfs halfheartedly beginyta si fig . * She .play's ' 
v very quietly. ' "Sit upJ^. lT you' can 't sinij-stt- 
ting, you'll have to stand !" The kids sing out. 
*. Everyone is watching tHe books but not all are 
.singing. 



10:58* Mrs. ^Collsihs: "you 're-better. than the fast class, 
they were half-asleep." .She whispers and prods 
the kids ir&o making suggestions for other songs 
.£ / to sing in a very pTayful, cute manner. The kids 
begin to really sing out. They all have joined 
in. They go through "Erie Canal" then "Yankee', 
a v V Doodle.-" One girl says, "Can we sing It aga-in?" 

A boy in back begins to move his acmsHn animated 5 N 
gestures to the rhythm. The students are nottceably 
loosened up. They begin to talk- to one another. 
Mrs. Collins introduces a two-part song. She says, 
"Boys sing the top line, girls Jthe bottom. Male stu- 
dents sing 'The Men.'" Mrs'. Collins repeats, "The 
Men." T^ey sing "On Top of did Smokey." Then \ 
Collins switches/to "On Tor of Spaghetti." The kids,", 
delighted, join her and begin to shout the song. • 
Nonsense becomes prominent. Collins just frowns . r. 
and most of the students settle down. (FN, 8/79) .:> 

Behind the -Scenes 

Behind these classroom* scenes, many other persons are working 'ft 

this fi rst day of school -to get Kensfngton under way* Some of this 

other activity is* glimpsed in our vignettes--the custodian testing 

circuits, and the voice of the loudspeaker announcing the "Pledge of 

Al legiance," 'or the Instructional aide* reminding a student to stay f of 

■ : , , -v^ : ■ • . . " . . •- : * / . . - ' ' / 

lunch. ... A summary observation captures this- point: 



, The teacher's aide was in once or twice picking up lunch 
counts* Mrs. Smith was on the intercom to Mrs. Rae 
[the school secretary] a time or two. The image I had of 
all of thft&e supernumerary people is that they Tit hand 
in glove with the teachers. • They were all doing their jobs 
kind of routinely, organizing which kids belonged here or 
there, or which kids needed notes Tor various ..things. 

. But there seemed to be no staff conflicts over 
' 0 these activities. Interdependent parts were inter- 
locked and- moving along;- I presume that most of 'this 
was with the? welfare of the kids latently, if not 
overtly, in mind. (SO, 8/79) 

That observation extends to Kensington's reading teacher, who is 

not exactly a classroom teacher but holds no administrative rank. It 

• . ■ V" ■ 

is necessary the. first day for ? Mrs. Strattqn to interrupt teachers in 

their classrooms, removing students for testing dr inquiring on the 

whereabouts of individual students. Her movements are recorded, agai 

in summary observations. f 

Mrs. Stratton was in and out of the classroom and ^ 
;?V.*'" obviously knew a lot of the kids. She. came in to' 
talk to Mrs. Smith. She put heV arm on her shoulder, 
chatted briefly with her, and then as the kids came. 
, over--as she knew different children—she would talk 
with them about the stimmer or the year or whatnot. 

• I paid a short visit to her, mainly because I really 
hadn't had a chance to say hi, how are, you doihg, and 
all that. She's 'kind of a special person.. She was 
administering a Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test at the 
time to. a. student from the second grade. And she was 
excited because her room's been painted and it's fixed 
up and she said that it's more like her now. She 
indicated that she had some new freedom to do things 
in some way that she hadn't been able to in the past. 
She's starting with first-graders, and she's not doing 
the fifth and sixth as she had been. ^Implicitly her 
notion was that by the time ^ey are in fifth and* sixth 
grade, you can't do much witfr*them. They've got tq^ 
Start earlier. She had been starting in the second^ 
grade last #ear. Wales [the principal] supports her 
in that new^ay 9/ -doing, it , and she's generally excit- 
ed abou£ the new approach. t ■ . 

She' acts Very much like an administrator in some ways. - 



I'm struck with both her mobility in the school and 
how she fills in on different kinds of chores and 
responsibilities. (SO, 8/79) 



Later, we observe her interacting with Mrs. Brown, the Special 
Education Services teacher in the building. 



I went up to the teachers 1 lounge and caught the 
end of what looked like an informal meeting, but 
definitely a meeting, between the reading teacher 4 
and the special education teacher. I had been 
curious anyway about how their nxles might over- 
lap or how they would work out their territories, 
Mrs. Stratton being a teacher hired by the school 
district and Miss Brown a person who is paid by 
Special .Education Services and in the building work- 
ing with a specific case load. They were filling 
each other in on specifics-students' backgrounds in 
instances where they knew any relevant information. 

One' of the cases they were discussing was of a child 
enrolled in the school this year.. The parent had 
become displeased and already had taken the kid out 
of the school and enrolled him in a Catholic school. 
The child evidently was sullen and very quiet and 
withdrawn at Kensington. t At' the Catholic school, 
he became so overtly obnoxious that on the second 
day the mother and child were met at the door by the 
headmaster, mistress or whatever, and told no way— we 
are not accepting that student. And, so the kid has 
now been reenrolled at Kensington. 

The special education teacher said that her case 
load this year has increased to the point where 
she'll no longer be able to work with kids individ- 
ualjjrat .the teacher's choice of times, that she's 
4join§-fe^ have to group kids so that she won't be as 
flexible any more. And Mrs. Stratton indicated 
that her load already was 52 kids and that's only 
out of the first, three or. four grades. I was 
amazed by the number of. kids that requi red, propor- 
tionally in the building, these kinds of special 
services. It seems to be a telling tale. 

The other thing is that the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education r ,and Welfare is doing some sort of research 
project with the Special Education SenvicgsV Ac- 
cording to the teacher, all of the districts in the ^ 
area allowed those people Jnto their special educa- " 
" tion files except the Milfbrd School District. Milford 
wouldn't let them in the building. And so they will 
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be in this year. They are coming in to look at the 
files and interview one of the teachers. The staff is 
* nervous as a cat about it. Anyway, the special edu- 
cation teacher indicated that they would be going 
through her files and that sort of thing, and there 
was some nervousness about that, too. (SO, 9/79) 

This view of the Kensington ship paints a complicated and overloaded 

scene made worse by outside pressures. Mrs. Stratton and Miss Brown 

form the nucleus of a student service group at Kensington that, on a * 

part-time basis, includes a counselor, a speech therapist, and a 

school psychologist. The five link forces in the fir,st days of the 

school- year to complete a rigorous testing program for ajll new or spe- 

cially referred students. 

Their testing headquarters is set up at one end of Kensington's 
resource and library center. Another corner temporarily stations the 
school nurse who measures the height and weight of all new students. 
The remainder of the library is supervised by Miss Bessie Church. 

Bessie spepds the first day of school cataloging new additions to 
the library collection and generally completing preparations for the 
library's opening. If there were a single but unofficial keeper of the 
ship's log, it would certainly be Bessie. She is forever ready to reveal 
Kensington's past to anyone willing to listen. Her personality, central 
location, and the open space, combined with the freedom to float among 
the staff during the day, explain her role in the school. 

Finally, we meet Dr. Jonas Wales, the principal who is assuming 
command of Kensington for the first time. On this day, a teacher 
recounts with laughter the astonished face of a small kindergarten child 
who slowly surveyed the new principal from toe to-head. Eyes wid4, 



mouth agape, the child's only comment was, "He's big!" Standing . ' 
straight, with closely clipped hair, Wales talks comfortably through a 
rural drawl. He epitomizes the authority image of an elementary, school 
principal. After blinking the teachers' lounge lights— the order to 
cast off— he spends the first day surveying his ship and admiring the 
job of his capable crew. ,4 

Crosscurrents in Kensington's Course 

This first view of the Kensington School today offers a severe 

contrast with the promise of the "lighthouse" school we Captured in our 

first study. ' 

The setting was the Kensington School, a unique 
architectural structure with open-space laboratory 
suites, an instructional materials center, and a 
theatre. . . . The program exemplified the new ele- 
mentary education of team teaching /individual ^ed 
instruction, and multi-aged groups. A broad strat- 
egy of innovation-.-the alternative of grandeur ... 
was devised and implemented. The intended outcome 
was pupil development toward maturity — self-directed, 
internally motivated, and productive competence. . 

(Smith and Keith, 1971, p.v) 

Our current look at the school reveals that the building and grounds 

have deteriorated from structures that aroused visions of classical 

Greece. Today, the image stirs sadness in many who saw Kensington's 

original physical structure; its visage inspires descriptions of "dirty" 

and "tired," or "tacky Holiday Inn." 

In addition to the chang'es in the building, our vignettes reveal 

other differences between the. present Kensington and the ol'd. A group of 

experienced teachers begin the year with an obvious emphasis on imposed 

rules. Buses deliver many of the children who live more than a mile 
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from what was once a neighborhood school. Sixty percent, of the children 
are black. The original student body was almost entirely. white. The 
day begins with a patriotic gesture familiar to nearly anyone who has 
attended a traditional American school. No special or imaginative 
opening day activity is witnessed--as might have been expected from 
the 1964-65 program. Instead, students begin or continue any of several 
commercial textbook series in math, social studies,, reading, and speUing 

Moreover, a new and conservative principal stands ready to back 
his discipline-oriented teachers. A 'special service teacher, whose work 
is financed/oy a separate government agency, coordinates wittr'Kensing- 
ton's own remedial reading teacher in an apparently futile* attempt to 
serve large/numbers of students with learning difficulties. Those 
taAchers fret over an impending inspection of their records by a federal 
agency. They ponder what to do with an unruly student rejected by a 
local parochial school. A team of staffers headed by a school psycholo- 
gist^ applies standardized tests to the very youngest of students to 
assess the children's readiness and special needs. 

Thus, retrospectively, change carried by.multiple crosscurrents 
in Kensington's, environment has seeped into every aspect of the school's 
program. The crew, for the most part old hands, displays abundant humor 
and tenacious energy for the students, but today's activities are guided 
by different mandates, opinions, perspectives, and conditions than we 
found at the school 15 years ago. The following chapters recount 
Kensington's course through those currents in more detail . . 
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CHAPTER 2 

* " 

KENSINGTON'S TURBULENT, ENVIRONMENT s 
' Storm Warnings . 
The first chapter demonstrates many of the changes that occurred at 
the Kensington School during our 15-year absence. Most were noticeable 
almost Immediately as we began our follow-up study. Those changes sub- 
stantiated the prediction of Smith and Keith that Kensington, would re- 
vert to 'the "old Milford type. 11 But the school continues to pursue the 

education of the children charged to it.' The. actual complexity of that 

* ■ . ■" ■ * 

task, however ^is difficult to appreciate without an examination of 

Kensington's stormy context. 

Months of recent newspaper headlines about schools in and around 

the Milford district— Kensington's district — reveal the turbulence 

there. 



January; 1980 Milford Again Faces Shrinkage Problems 

February, 4 1980 Parents Want Back to Basics 

Handicapped Denied Rights, Parents Say 



March, 1980 



April, 1980 



Patrons Pressure Milford Board, Inject 
Racial Issues 

Federal Project for Disadvantaged Students 
Explained 

2 Seeking School Posts in Milford Charge 
[Racial] Bias ^ 

Two Black Board Candidates Ask U.S. Justice 
Department to Investigate Allegations of Racial 
Discrimination « 
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May, 1980 



Racial Mix, Enrollment Drop Vie for Milford 
District Priorities 

School Closing, Boundaries Change 

Midwest City Students Protest on Desegregation 
School Plan 

Reverend Wants to Start Private School in Mid- 
west City 

-School Security Workshop A Success at Milford 

" * 

Milford Still Reeling from Test Scores [report 
-on drastic drop] . 

Milford 'Students Stage Day of Concern [over ' 
. tax hike defeats] 



June, 1980 Parents Protest at Milford [over staff changes] 

District Enroll merit Drops, Deficit Spending, 
Fewer Jobs for Teachers . * 

' * 

Milford Board Tries to Preserve "Neighborhood 
School" Concept 

\ 

School Desegregation Becomes topic in [National 
Senate] Political Races. 

State's Role in School Desegregation Disputed 



July, .19 



August, 1980 



New Milford Budget Will Tap Reserves 
Milford Board Will Resubmit Tax Levy 

) •' ' . 

Strike Threat Hangs Over Milford 
Gilford Asked to Ban "White-Flight" Pupils 
County Gets Deadline on Integration Plans 

s 

School Closes, District Enrollment Drops 358 
Students 



October, 1980 School Tax Increase Defeated 

Poll Shows Midwest State's Citizens Oppose 
Metropolitan Desegregation Plan 
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This list illustrates that integration, declining enrollments, education 
for the handicapped, -limited resources, school closings," union' disputes, 
unpassed tax levies, declining test scores, the back-to-basics movement, 
and disagreements over the legitimacy of state and federal agendas for 
local schools aref all part of the contemporary world of the Kensington 
school. In short, it seems a microcosm oft, the troubles that plague 
today's public schools. 

This constel lation of problems is composed of multiple levels of 
interdependent national, state, and local activities. Further, each 

level has a historical dimension as well. We cal 1. this -multi-leveled 

Vv 

conception of Kensington's contact "Longitudinal Nested Systems" (Smith, 
,Prunty, & Dwyer, 1981). *In this chapter we begin at the national and 
state level and consider some of the historical events and attitudes ^ 
that helped shape government policies regarding education and that 
resu-lted in major points of contention within schools today. Similarly, 
we examine changes within the Mil ford community and in district personnel 

that have confounded Kensington 's v task over the years.' 

. a . 

We believe that the contemporary Kensington. exempli fies both the 
product and the process of .the multiple policy forces at work in schools 
today. Its story emphasizes that the context of schooling Is. subject to " 
continuous shifts in" opinion and policy, and that sailing a course through 
that environment is most likely to remain a difficult task. . " ' 

Federal Involvement in Public Education 
Perhaps the most di stant level- of context from the daily routines 
of Kensington best demonstrates the uncertain waters on which the school ( 
sails. In recent years the ever increasing role of the federal government 
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in education has become a commonly accepted fact, despite continued 
debate about the legitimacy of that intervention (Bailey and Mosher, 
1968). The^debate has been heightened by the arrival of the Reagan 
administration, Which is trying to extricate the- federal government 
from the business of public education. At this point, a 20-year tide 
of rising influence in public schools seems to be turned. A brief 
review of the relevant history of those two decades provides an ex- 
cellent example of how judicial , legislative, professional , "and pri vate 
interest groups contend to affect the drift of educational policy in 
this country. 

Prior to 1960 the federal * government's role in local education was 
primarily one of encouragement of Tocal and state programs. In general , 
all attempts to develop legislation to. permit extensive aid to elementary- 
and secondary education failed. There were few exceptions. One such 
exception was the Lanham Act x>f 1940 which was passed only in the context 
of great need broiyght about by World War II. Thomas (1975) describes 
that bill. 

The Lanham Act of 1940 authorized federal funds for 
the construction, maintenance, and operaton of 
schools in communities confronted with increased 
populations as a result of the defense effort, (p. 20) 

The act provided precedence for future federal legislation to aid affected 
areas. A second example of limited encroachment of federal aid to educa- 
tion was also developed in the^wake of the' war. For the first time, the 
government provided aid to returning individual servicemen to'educate 
or retrain them. The aid was seen as. a way to reintegrate soldiers into r 
a peacetime society. It was not interpreted as federal aid to educational 
institutions. 'This type of aidjias been extended to veterans ever since, 



although the Reagan administration has discussed placing more stringent 

7 * 

. regulations on such awards. 

Legislation to provide general aid to education consistently ran into 

three barriers: a) fear that federal aid would mean federal control of 

schools; b) desire to separate church and state; and c) fear of forced 

integration. Two converging forces allowed the federal govenment to get 

its proverbial foot in the door. The first force was economic. The 

postwar baby boom necessitated rapid expansion of publ ic. school „ facilities 

in a period of postwar inflation. Simply put, districts needed money to 

build schools. The second force was communism, a*fear of communism. 

The cold war coupled with the U.S.S.R. 's successful Sputnik launching?^ • 

suddenly placed education. in a newxLtght: education could Verve the* 

nation's defense Interests. A 

The first responses to those forces were: - a) the National Science ,- ,; 

Foundation Act, which provided aid in higher education to encourage 

activities related to the promotion of research, scientific exchange 

between "countries, and improved teaching of science, mathematics and 

foreign languages; and b). the passage of two public l?ws which authorized 

payments to school districts for school construction and operating expenses. 

But by far the most significant- piece of legislation was the National 

Defense Education Act of 1958, enacted under the shadow of the orbiting 

Sputnik. Thomas, again, describes the situation. 

The implication drawn from the spectacular Soviet feat 
was that American education, especially in the areas of 
science and technology, was inadequate. The sense of 
emergency was sufficiently strong that* Congress passed 
the act with minimal controversy after President Eisenhower 
sent a' special message t9 Congress requesting a $1.6 billion 
program. . . . In signing the bill, President Eisenhower 
'emphasized that its purppse was to strengthen the American 

ERLC 
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education system so that it could "meet the, broad and 
increasing demands imposed on it by consideration of basic 
national security. 11 (p. 23) 

In-the early 1960s, Kennedy's administration was intent on domestic 

reform and education was part of the overall plan. His administration 

was joined by the intellectual and moral leaders of the country to produce 

an aura of American invincibility in providing technical and economic 

aid both at home and abroad to enhance the quality of life of those who 

were left out of the American mainstream. Skolnick and Currie (1979) 

write of that era: 1 •■■ - : 

r Americans were becoming aware of an "underdeveloped" 
world abroad and a "disadvantaged" world at home, 
both unhappily excluded 1 from the benefits of an age 
of general ."affluence" and well-being. New agencies 
of social improvement were created at-home and abroad. 
A critique of old-style welfare efforts began to develop, 
along with the<notion of "helping people help themselves."/ 
■' . . . The idea of inclusion, of participation , in the ' 
American way of life became a. political metaphor for 
the age. . . The social problems of the 1960s would 
be solved by extending the technological and intellec- 
tual resources*, of established American institutions 
i nto excluded, deprived, or Underdeveloped places and / -. f ' 
groups, (pp. 6-7) v 

Iannaccone (1981) comments on the country's econdmicVoutl ook ^that 

coincided' with Kennedy's "New Frontier." 

The years after World War II were ones of sustained 
: _ economic growth for the United States. American 
industrial producti vtty^ high at> the end. rof -;the : 
war, continued to gr6^^ , v 

k Japanese and. Western European ecortomj.es' devastated • > ; 

by the war offered nonsignificant competition, (p. 55.)/ 

In- short, the country was poised for social reform and education was a key,,:' 
element of the process. 

Although the Kennedy administration did not real ize/a comprehensive 
. federal aid bill for education, several pieces of legislation helped set new 



precedents'. Those bills included the Higher Education Facilities Act, 
the Vocational Education Act and the Library Construction Act. Collec- 
tively, they represented a de-emphasis of the national security concern. . 
of the fifties and originated 'two new thrusts. One, the bills provided* 
aid to the disadvantaged, the poverty stricken, the minorities* :C Two, 
the bills were able to shunt funds.- td, privateand religious institutions 
as long as funds were not directly used to construct religious facilities., 
The bills indicated that the old barriers could be hurdled and paved the 
road to President Johnson's "Great Society." 

\ r A change of strategy, a shift in emphasis, and the enactment of the 

•«■ ■ ■"* * 

Civil Rights Act of 1964 led to the fait accompli of extensive federal 
aid .to education. 'The new strategy came from President Johnson 's'a^isors 
who decided that federal aid should be aimed at solving specific problems 
rather than be given for general use. The new emphasis on "the war on. 
poverty," and Title VI of the pivii: Rights A^t of 1964 prohibited* racial 
discrimination in a 1 1 f ede ral Ty- as s f sted p^qg rjamis . These el ement^'xopi-- 
bined to provide a new guise ^ education. First,- the^y * 

-fear ofv federal control of 1 hcxc^ 1. :"sci*OTri.s^; Was/"-;Tjes^sen ed by the goal -directed 
rhetoric of the developing legislation; ' Second, the state versus religion 
controversy was sidestepped; by . the fact? that federal funds would.be ainie<^ 
at ' the impoverished, whatever their religion, forcing opponents into 
theSMcomfortable position, of representing those who wished to keep the 
poor forever dependent. Ftr^]ly f j a 1;tt1e VI guaranteed equal disbursement 
of aid regardless of race. The. successful legislation Jthat Emerged was 
entitled the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA). 
Dershimer (1976) descri bespits uriusual progress from bill to law: 



With almost unprecedented haste, the Congress passed. \ ; » 

5 the Elementary and Secondary Education Act", in the 
House by a/margin of 263 to 153 and in the Senate by / 
78 to 18. President Johnson signed the bill into ! ■/: "V 
law (P.L. 89-10) on April 11, 1965, in his own one-: ^ ^ ; 

* room schoolhouse in Texas.' The nextrday, the White • « )y\ 
House was filled with, invited supporters of .^ucatipri v 
who heard .him say: "I think Congress; has passedtlje. ^. 
most significant education bi ll v in the history of 
Congress." (p. 67) , v . • : \y\}.'. V ,'• 



The first ESEA bi 1 1 Contained five titles. Their iritentsUne sum- 



marized^ below: 



;? 'Title I provided for a Mrpe-year program to ^support 



cthe .education of disadvantaged -children* 

' Tjtjfe. II authorized five years of support to public 
and private schools for the purchase of library re- 
sources, texts, and instructional materials. " 

Title 7l^ and VJ_ provided for, general ^improvements '. 
in the quality of .American education byioffering 
grants to local ^alT^regional organizations; for 
establishment of >eduqational centers anq] laboratories.' 1 
and to* universities -fpr eomcation related research *V: >/: "» / 

Title V provided for the strengthening of state Vv... 
departments of education. ^ * . :M '<• ■•' , ^ :' % 

In the fiscal year 1966, the first year of ESEA's jm^tementation, Congress 

' approved a budget of 1.225 biltftiri dollars to fuhd EStA's programs; The 

\ « , ■ * * > • . . ■)'■ j , . , > 

stature that Johnson attached t^ )( |he act was clearly appropriate.^?E.SEA , 
remains the most significant exp^iion of federal ifWqlvemenJ^^^ 
to date. 



■1 



Over the next ten years iCo 

■ A 




hce in the federal government's ability 



to care for the impoveri^^* ^ndlthe underpri vileged-wai vered. There 



seem to be several signif^amt;' political and economic realities which might 
account for the di^cif fe-ction. A Time staff editorial speaks of the jaded 
view of the ytfuth of the period and; mentions several deyastatrng events. 



The young of the '60s were raised to 'believe that '• J; 
America was a splendidly virtuous country; When 
-they found- -through the ..Bay of 'iPigs,; Sslma, the „• >. 
assassinations, Viet ^ Nam^^that^it wa's. something 
mo re, ambiguous , * t hev ' r os e . up fh^y-h'jafrror that, now * 
seems touchfhg i : ri /|ts : :Sp6ntan'6tty; They joined in • 
•HmneHsQ:^nuT*jers?.«*ih'd ; baby booni'l demographic bulge-- 
" and without' philosophy or program. Thajfc was the 
strength,.and ultimate weakness of the movement: 
it arose out of moral outrage and indignation,' 
and grew larger' preci sety/-foe.ca,use ?tt was so . 
formless. When the prodtetioVi' ran out of moral • ' 
enengy, it collapsed like a dying star.- (Au'dust 15, 1977, 
pp. 67-68) jL 



Les s emoti\o.nal ly, Iannaccone ( 1 981 ) contrasts - the . hlgafcive.. economic . 3 

tancrttion: that dawned in ,the J 970s to the very ■" 

that.'GOincided with the Kennedy era. He finds -in the ecdhomy reason 

enough; for ttie public's growing distress^pyer federal initiatives. 

:..:.> Fran, the late 1960s* on theseCtfavorable] socioeconomic 
: : \:: r y:;;fftnd1^jions reversed. OThe; ideological interpretations 
• ^ ad r - f ocu sed on.the;:central ''governmental iplutions 
: of .t^: problems had playfeci themselves out. Energy became" 
■ expeiri^ive as America .became., dependent on foreign oil. * 
: ^ -became consistently •• r 

: . unfavorable. American prq'du^ 

below many' other i .ncRjs tri at";' .n^t IcroWV: :: '.-S.aVi.'ngs "^f rom a ' 
previous' era were depleted. ' Statff Tat ioftV^nf lation , 
in costs with continued lowering product iso^y; V # 
•\ characterized the. economic systems.: ^ (pp^5^56) /, > ' ; 

Skqlnick and Currie (1979.) further describe :cbntfenip^^jr^ issues as 

ithey ^count for the public's loss of faifch ih <%he venerable American / 

institutions. ■■ ' : : \r t ' ' '" >: 

; r Inflation.; //.Unemployment. : Energy crises. ' Decline of 
the dollars Tax revolt. .Bankrupt cities. Political 
corruption andvbusiness 'bribery as routine news items.**. 
• It'is no longer a- secret that the 'American system 
•has, not worked tfie way we Mere taught it should, (p. 1) 

During this perio.d of waning public ttfustj, the federal government 

continued its campaign to support cmd "intervene in public educatipn. 

The government's agenda ;and its determination that thei r ■poJides be. 



ESEA, Including special provisions .for the handicapped, bilingual educa- . 
tion, and other ethnic heritage programs. In. t978, Public Law 95-561, 
Education Amendments, reorganized, revamped and dhce again added to the 
'ESEA. purview. In 1980, a total of* 15 ESEA Titles spelled out the govern- ' 
ment's programs. The continued passage of other federal legislation 
(for example, Public Law 94-142, Federal Education for All Handicapped 
Chil dren Act of 1975) continued to strengthen the wave of federalism! in 
education. All" of this legislation, follows the same basic Johnson .formula 
and, until very recently, spelled out the federal government's educational 
policy. Ih brief that policy xa.n be written: aid shal 1 be directed to 
specific groups of children with specific problems , 1 .e. , the poor,, the. — 
handicapped, the bilingu^ ,' ; etc. ; aid^shal 1 be used to encourage and 

'assist 1 oca?" a nd/Statfe' programs; aid will not supplant or' deter. local 

' • " ' ' %f ■ -•' ' • ■ ' . 

and state initiations. , 

The surety with which authors believed that this fideraf^l icy was 
entrenched in American society despite other - chang^ < S;--llxeJ^|4.fi ed by a 
lengthy quote from Savage (1978). 

In education at least, the Congress of the late 1970s, 
is conservative/liberal. That is, it follows the basic 
liberal assumptions of the Great Society era, but is. 
quite conservative in refusing to tamper with those, 
assumptions. Perhaps this conservatism, or stability 
if you prefer, shouldn't be a surprise. Unlike the 
commissioners of education, who come and go as often. as 
managers of last-place baseball teams - , the : Congressional .'A- 
: — n^adersWp^doesn't fluctuate. The key members of the 

"■-House have be1;h~lisT0Cl^ted~wi^ since the 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEAT~flTst-pas5e J 
Congress in 1965. ... >■' 

The stability of Congres;s--and of its education policy— 
can be seen in another 1 w?y. When President .Kennedy first pro- - 
.... posed a massive program of federaV'aid to education, 'the idea 



wuo nyu i jr ucua ucu aur ud d unc v^uun li y aiiu hi :, uuiiyreb b« 

./After a bitter fl&or fight, the bill was Voted, down. 
■• 'Only after the Johnson landslide of 1964 did ESEA;' 
4.. pass Congress, and only N then cloaked as an anti- ' v > *' 
poverty measure. Recently, "reformers" have ; 
talked much of "sunset legislation," meaning a 
taw:] : would be passed fof a .certain period af 
tirnGfT-perhaps. fivp,,years>:7and would, go out of 1 
exi stetfce ajf t^rS/ac3; ; unf eifi Congres s 'debated i t 
and reaffirmed the program. A fine idea, except 
^ this is already done, in theory/' ESEA has been 
extended in 1968, 1974 and now in 1978. 

But the reauthorization of 1978 h.ad little to do' 
- with the 1965 battle. This time th&re was no reaV 
debate. No one Seriously questionedtwhether the 
federal government should pump^bil lions of dollars 
into local schools, whether, the bil lions spent made 
any difference in how much children learned, or 
whether the money shou^'be distributed in a signifi- 
caritly different way. " Tfre* *a s sumptions of 1965 emerged 
* again unchanged, and almost unchallenged. One witness?/:;;: 
, V^aid ESEA had been an "unquestioned;success."j He was, 
- -. - '^'ii tieraliy, corrects "(pp. -5-6 

This perception of stability seems radicalTy altered, by the sweeping 
national el ectionSVpif lj>80. The political visions of President Reagan 

which contrast so markedly with those of^his predecessors, the return of 

■ i " * 

,the Senate to a Republican majority, an apparent transition to more 

traditional and provincial val-uf^-;by a large segment of society, and, 

most importantly, the $erjous : deGli ne of the American economy have set 

' ■-■■.v-». • 

the stage for a ^volution in federal level educational policy. Most^ 
simply, the Reaga'n administration sees education as a responsibility of 
state and lojcal governments and' intervention by the federal government 

* \ 

as undue meddling. This altered federal picture is summed up by 

Iannaccone (1981): ° 

The problems of education will not be central to the 
' major political issues the Reagan administration and 
. GOP leadership face... The stamp of irrelevance will 



The* basic political issue ahead is whether the 1980 / 
realignment election will be converted into a lasting / 
mandate by Reagan and the GOP. ... In the process 
the politics* of education ahead will be shaped. My 3 Mr 
prediction is. that the most significant aspect of 
these will be in\the management of conflicts between 
states and local districts, (p. 59) 

Thus, the once advancing wave of federalism in education very possibly 
has been turned back. The consequences of the drastic change in policy, 
however, are yet to be seen. Before dismissing federal influence on 
local schools as; hi story, we' must wait to see the legislative and judicial 
responses to the Reagan point of view. Pending! court cases regarding 
issues such as school busing and desegregation, special' education for 
the handicapped, and aid to private education may be the. battlefields \ 
#for tfie^ resolution of conflicts concerni ng^the "federal role in education. 
As the list of headlines that begin this^chapter demonstrates , each of 
these issues is part of the vortex that characterizes the MilfOrd district 
today. 

The State Role 

The ebb .and flow of federal authority in public education contrasts 

with the steady stream of state influence. Again, important events are 

so recent that it will be many years before- a trend is clear, but the 

Reagan initiatives seem to indicate an increased and more traditional 

role for the state. Thomas- (1975) illustrates the age-old roots of 

that traditional .conception, citing a pre-revol ution mandate. 

Historically/public education as a local responsi- 
bility and a state function can be traced to two 
statutes of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. . . . These 
laws required that local communities establi sh- schools 
(in which Bible reading would naturally be a major 
activity), in order to. prevent Old Deluder, Satan, 
from corrupting the youth of the colony, (p. 19) 
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Although responsibility for children's souls has slipped the purview of 
the public school, the impetus for state and local control of schools 
remains a strong and contentious force v in the shaping of educational 
policy. 

m r 
The local ists were not immediately dissuaded even by the drafting 

and ratification of the United States Constitution since that document 
did not address the topic of education. Only the passage of the Tenth 
Amendment in 1791 significantly altered the picture. That amendment per- 
mitted the states prerogatives not mandated by the Constitution or expressly 
forbidden by it. Thus, public schooling fell under the aegis of the 
individual states. Since that time, "many court cases have established 
public education as a" state function. Edwards (1933) explicates the 
logic of state sponsored schooling:' 

' . ; . ./? 

~ ry--t he^p ublic^s^ ns t i tu - 
tion. Public education is not merely a f uhctfoTTW 
government; it . is government. Power t9 maintain a 
system of public schools is an attribute of government 
in much the same sense as is the police power to ad- 
minister justice, or to maintain military forces, or 
to tax. The state finds its right to tax for the main- 
tenance of a system of public schools in its duty to 
promote the public welfare, the good order and peace of. 
society. 'The function of the public school , in legal 
thetfryat least, is not' to confer .benefits upon the 
rndi vidua! as such; the school exists as a stat£ insti- 
tution because the ve ry exi stence of- ci vi 1-soci ety~ de^ 

mands it. The education of youth is a matter of such 
vital importance to the democratic state and to the 
public w£al that the state may do much, may go very far 
indeed, by way of limiting the control of the parent 
over the education of his child. ■ The state cannot, to 
be sure, prohibit private schools altogether but it can 
prohibit the teachings of doctrines which challenge 
the existence of the state and the well-being of 
society. It may, moreover, require that children be 
educated in schools whifh meet substantially the same 
standards as the state requires of its own schools, 
(pp. 1-2) 



uespite tnis resuunai ny* dryunitinu , duvuLdiw ui inuiviuuai uui unity 

control prevented the formation- of tightly controlled state systems of 
schooling. The state system of education that evolved is visible evidence 
of compromise between the two prevailing perspectives. In general, 
state legislatures create state departments of education to which are 
delegated each state's responsibility for creation, operation, management, 
,and maintenance of schools (Drury, 1967), School districts are established 
within states according to skate guidelines. Within those districts, 
however, local boards are elected and given the authority to administer 
the district's schools. Although the boards are deemed .to be state 
agencies, they are permitted a : Targe measure of autonomy in their dutiess 
Even though ^tr^boards are comprised of local community members, their 
offices exist entirely -separately from local or munici parodies. Lqc^^ 
executi ves . (mayors legal ^erogati ve to int&ryen^ 

i n^piibJ^^hool affairs. ; • > Vv^V^ A< 



Despite their legal authority to run schools, the stateT'^involvement- 
beyond the creation of districts was reluctant. The fierce preservation 
of education as a community concern countermanded much of the" potency of 
the legislation.. Furthermore, states. resisted assuming financial responsi- 
bility for a tightly controlled system of state schools, increased 



taxation would di scourage the growth of business and industry. This was 
a particularly powerful argument for the new states of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century America. Despite resistance, compelling forces moved 
the states inevitably^ towards greater involvement in education. 

One such ^orce was the ideal b'f universal education. This notion 
became entrenched in the minds of~ the public during the colonial period 
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doctrine of universal education held that in order for schools to be 

truly universal , they must be secular, free, and compulsory. These . 

givens compounded with the rapid urbanization of the late 1800s provided 

the impetus for more state control of education. Martin (1962) summarizes 

the shift: © ' • . 

-Notwithstanding a general reluctance to do so, the * 
states have , assumed more and more active roles 1n 
public education since about 1850, and there has 
been an acceleration 1n this movement during the 
last four decades. In general, state-local educa- 
tional relations have been affected by three major 
developments. The first witnessed the. setting by ■■. 
the state of minimum standards 1n the domain, first, 
of teacher certification. Next the state undertook 
to Influence th£ selection of textbooks 1n the Inter- 
est of standardization, sometimes supplying the books 
outright but more often establishing eligible lists 
from which textbooks were to be chosen. Finally, In- 
creasing control came to be exercised over the subjects 
taught. Having established* standarfts^ver the years, 
the states then created a system pf supervision to 
ensure that, the standards were met. (pp. 6-7) 

A great deal has happened since states first began to legislate 



standards for public schools. Since theTF^saFTjn^^ 
certification, text selection, and requisite course work, states have 
gone on to control many other aspects of schooling. Figure 2.1 taken 
from the table of contents of a National Institute of Education document 
entitled State Legal Standards for the Provision of Public Education 
(1978), lists areas of education presently legislated by state govern- 
ments. * 



Insert. Figure 2.1 about here. 
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Admission Requirements 
Adult Education 
Attendance Enforcement Agent 
Attendance Requirements 
Curriculum 

Extracurricular Activities 
Grade Organization 4 
Guidance and Counsel 1 hg: Program 
High School Graduation Requl rements 
Ind1 vi dual • Pupil /Repo his ; ; ; • r 

In-service Trai n1 ng : ^ ^ > 

Ubratf 6S;P;' : ' , ■ 

Promotion Requirements ;3> 
Pupil Load-Class Size 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio 
Pupil Transportation jj&s 
Safety and Health Requiremejrfffs^ 
School Calendar. ' Wy > 

Teacher Personnel Policies 
Textbooks 

General Teacher Certification ■> 
Administrative Officers;' Cert^cfitlon 
Existiri^ Certification R^qgl relets by Job Title 



:,: •* ' 



Figure 2.1: Areas of Sta^e-V^ (from State Legal 

Standards fofr ffi&ProyiMpllqfr W Education, 1978) 
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The trend towards increased state control of education is clear. 

. * Bailey, Frost, Marsh and Wood (1962) similarly conclude: . * 

In a highly interdependent, technological world, the 
myth of local control of educational policy-is increas- 
ingly unrealistic, (p. l^J - 

Even though the drive for greater federal control of education 

appears lessened under the Reagan administration, the assumption that 

states will move quickly or easily to fill the void may be premature. 

Assign (1981) writes: , - 

. The "block grant" proposals that final Ty emerged from 
• the White House crammed education, into the same organi- 
- zational mold as health and social services, revealing 
either childish insistence on symmetry or stunning' ig- 
noraince of the fact that, alone among the major human 
resources programs, most important decisions about 
schooling are made at the local level , that state- 4 
local relationships are varied and intricate* and that , 
turning the federal money over to the states invites 
as much red tape, regulation, and bureaucracy as 
continuing^ to run the programs from Washington, (p. 20) 

Thus,;the course of education depends not only on the emergence of a 

/clear and ^continuous federal policy, but also on the resolution by 

constituent school districts of funding problems and 

"^tate Ve^i^|:^nimunity conflicts.' 

. "vr-- -cv \ "> :: ":'- ' : . Prevailing Local Conditions 

ig through an admittedly long digression, exploring 




the m^^^lp^ levels of the Kensington School 's nested organizational 
and social system. Our purpose has been to paint the tenuous and shifting 
context of education in this country as a backdrop "for the Kensington . - 
drama, the story of the school *s striking changes. 

Now we can move one step closer to the school. We carf flesh out the 
story with actors who committed themselves singly or in numbers to implement 
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a creditable school system for the Mil ford youngsters and to consider the 
changes in the community whose growth spawned the need for those school s-.- 
all within the broader national and state context. This story will 
reveal that the pilots of the Milford School District were traditionalists 
at heart who pursued' the best of what conservative- ideas about education 
always represent. The one exception w^is the "outsider, 11 Dr. Steven, 
Spanman— the designer of the Kensington dream— who arrived. at Milford in 
a brfef period of national euphoria and who was able to infect the community 
with that spirit despite the local conflict in which it was embroiled. 
In the ultimate flow of Milford's history, however, his contribution 
made only a small ripple as the district's conservative bent was swelled 
by an apparent return nationally to more provincial values. 

In the early years of the century, Milford operated a single two-room 
rural school governed by a three-member Board of Education. In the 
1920's, the district grew in size and numbers, changed its status to a 
six-director board, began a high school, and built an elementary school, 
the Attucks, for Blade children. In 1928, Milford appointed its first 
superintendent of schools, Mrs. Claire. Briggs.- That event, though far 
removed in time from the Kensington School, began the lineage of superin- 
tendents who acted to shape the district and its schools. Mrs/'Briggs 
is important in that story because she contrasted with the completely 
male dominated admini Strati ons which followed her up to trie present 

time. * • 

• -. ] 

Prior to her brief tenure as Superintendent; 1928-1930, she started 

the new Milford High School and served as a teacher/principal. Her 

termination resulted from alleged conflicts with children, teachers, and 



the board of education. One member of the first high school graduating 

class (1931) in an interview described her personality as "forceful '!, and 

"abrasive." Another member of the class, with good humor, phrased his 

perceptions, more metaphorically: "When she said 'frog, 1 you jumped." 

When the moment came for Brigg's - Jprmination, the board spoke of 

rapid Expansion as cause for dismissal. 

• ' Our district is growing so rabidly and we are in the 
midst of a building program this year and we feel 
, keenly the need of a man at. the head^ of our school ' 
i ■ system. (Doc. , 1930) ' 

• fl 1 r " . . 

Thus, the responsibilities of the superintendent were. changing in complexity 

and gravity; the job was considered too demanding for a woman hy the early 

board. « 

Only two superintendents filled the^osition between Mrs. Briggs and 

Dr. Spanman who set the stage for Kensington's construction in 1964. The 

first, Mr. Fred Grey, served between 1930 and 1935. He died unexpectedly, 

a young man. Mr. Walter McBride followed him arid held the office for 

/ s 

27 years. McBride assumed the office during /che Great Depression and 
remained at the post beyond the cold war period and Sputnik's far-reaching 
launch. The end of McBride's tenure and its ci rormstances bear critically 
on Kensington's origin and its eventual reversion to the old Mil ford 
type. _ , 

Ihe board attempted to replace McBride amid considerable strife 
and controversy. The conflict crystal.ized in the spring of 1961 after 
*three new members were elected to the Mil ford Board of Education. Each 
was without previous school board experience. Three months later, by 
unanimous request, the board called for the resignation of McBride, 

35 " 50 



:pting that he "had failed to carry out board policies and procedures." 

3Ho specific examples were listed.,; McBride refused to comply. 

The jmpasse was significantly affected by an unprecedented move pf a. 

young social studies teacher, .Ron George. As president' of the locaj ; - • 

teachers' organization, he .appealed to his organization to request that 

the National Educational Association (NEA) enter into the district's 

dilemma as an Impartial fact-finding commission. His motion; read: 

■ * n • * 

Be it moved by the Mil ford Community Teachers Association ' 
that the Suburban County Teachers Association, the Midwest^ ..; 
State Teachers Association. and. th(B;"Natiohal Educational 'f^y'' 
Association be. asked to set up'^f'fact finding group which 
would study the current controversial. -situation existing ^, 
between the Board of Education and the Superintendent of ■ 
Mil ford School District. ■ A-'«. ?^y^ '■ 

■ - ' . 

Such group to act as impartial fact-finder and to submit a 
report of its findings and recommendations, to the Board, of 
Education, the Superintendent, the Staff and the Community. 
(Doc, 1961) 

A copy of the motion and an accompanying, letter dated September -11 , 1961, 
was sent to the president of the board. The letter indicated that George 
motion had passed by an "overwhelming majority." It concluded with the 
sentence: 

We trust that you will hear from each of these organizations 
soon and will accept this resolution in the spirit in which 
it is offered. (Doc, 1961) 

Responding to George's request, the NEA Commission on Rights and 

Responsibilities interceded on McBride's behalf. A letter*-^ rectecT 

to the President of the Mil ford Board of Education by the Commission read 

As emphasized in the statement, we hope you will recognize 
the need for deliberate action by both sides in th^/ 
proposals madfe. The undignified. treatment k to which Mr. ^ 
McBride has. been submitted does not affect him as an Sr t 
individual alone,— it is considered an affront to all the 
.professional personnel in, the school system. Under the s / 
circumstances the Board of Education has nothing to lose andf 
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considerable to'^ain in finding a solution to the situation 
that will remove . a good deal of the bitterness from the 
present conditions and make possible an immediate .step . «; V * 
toward a iijpre^ wholesome administrative situation, ' r V' ; V ' ? ? 'id- 

r (Doc. , X ■ " • .. '%£ 

Later, the. commission Wrote: - : 

;;V^ 9 II: ..was not the purpose of this inquiry to determine 
whether or not the Superintendent was capable of 
H performing his total responsibilities. . It appears to many 
members of the professional staff and to many citizens,,; \ 
however, that it Ts nothing short of tragic for a man:*:;.; - 
, vyho .has.vdevot ed tw6nty-s f ix years of service to the. school 
'' system to end his career; ynder extremely embarassirig artd^. : , 
unhappy, co ndi t ions.. No • ijifojrmat 1 on was presented from any , ft 
«v soli rce to. i ndi cate that thfe re Itado been any <Jr amat i c change ^ 
r in thfe °pe rsondti ty, meat al , af phys i caT 'abi ti ty that would 

warrant such rdntemptuous treatment of the r chief admi nistra- 
^__th^officer of the . school system. (Doc. , 11/61 ) 

Near ttye end of the fracas, the commission developed several iines 

of argument which sketched the. breadth and depth of the problem and the 

serious nature of the ; conflict , They indicated multiple necessary aspect 

:^of an immediate solution which could at the same time prevent futupe£V> 

conflicts of .a similar nature, Eventually, agreement was reached between 

\*- ■ • ' . ^ . !v :'" 

^SUperinteridenUMcBride and the board which reflected the substancl of 

. the NEA Commission's recommendatfahs . The superintendent was vacated 

and McBride : :lRSs hired for the remainder of his original contract as a 

consultant to the district. One who worked with McBride commented that 

he yasyreas signed office. space which amounted to not much more than a 

"broom closet." - The. resolution of this incident led to the search for 

the next superintendent. , 

To pause for a moment, we might review for emphasis several aspects 

of this controversy and its solution.' First, there was the tremendous 

tunnpil that ^existed over the. replacement of the superintendent . Second, 

^ 5^ e * ^ e n th .e MiTford community, the board of education, and 

■ : '&Sil> : :' :v ' V . v.. .' : ' ^ 
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the district professional staffcl ^ new board members. 

-The:;nfeW-board initiated cha;n]g£\ in policy, personnel and administration, 
their actions further precipitate reactions : by McB ride, and the communjjy 
^teachers' organization under theJfe^ership of Ronald George, fhihd, 
* the teachers 1 organization became an important element in district ;yv 
• i:':^f fairs for the fi rst time. Fourth, an outside professional, committee, 
again for .the first time, was influential in district affairs. Fifth, 
one of the Commission's recommendations was to search outside .the district 
for the next -superintendent. By seeking someone unconnected'^ th the;'., 
conflict-, the possibility of hiring an "inside candidate", was jprecludeo'.: ' 
, Sixth, by wo'rki ng^.with a select ion -commi ttee of , outside consultants, a 
\ •: contemporary . ve rsi on.'of.t he hat tonal "ol d • boys network , " Mi Tford was. 
: 'connected to t.he men who trai ned , selected, and control led .ca reers and 
job piacements of most "of the major superintendencies in, the country. 
And seventh, the: final contenders" who x emerged from the selection process 
we re bright, youh g iambi t i ou s a nd c os mppp 1 i ta n ' men Wit h outst a n dmg 
qualifications. From our theoretical" perspective these^ey. events in _ 
the transition from McB ride to hi-s successor set the occasion for t|ie v 
ripple in the traditional stream of Mil ford's history which included the 
designing, buil ding,, and staffing of the Kensington School. . 

To resume our chronology, the McBride era had included the closing 
-of the district's school for Black children, At£ucks. The board mandate 
that closed the school, responded to a ruling of the state's attorney^ 
.:•';> • general. The state level edict followed closely -th? 1954 Brown vs. 
; v Topeka Supreme Courts ruling that ended, segregated, public r. schools f;- 

McBride v had ai so seen the district classified as. a Federal ly- Impacted / . 
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•Area, which "enabled the schools to apply for funds to build schools. As 
the community's pqpulation swelfed, the district had constructed eight 
new schools. His *ra closed in a timie- of community growth and optimism. ^ 
the natitfn, too, swelled with' pride* from- early space-fl fght successes 
and a successful standoff with Russfa over missiles- in Cgba, and eagerly 
anticipated Kennedy'^ "New Frontier.'** . * 

A majority of Milford's Board of Education— but not all— sought a 
new, ypung, dynamic superintendent' to lead the district in this hopeful 

.time. Steven P. Spanman, Ed, D;, burst* upon the scefne ready and willing 
for a challenge, a young man Q4early on the moy^, a .rislflg star. Inter- 

• personal ly* he was impre/sive arid charismatic. Dr. Spanman was described 
as "a marrwho could talk the birds .out of the' trees. '■ ;(T3, 1980) He ; • , 
promised to bring, a quality, future-oriented 'education to t;he boys and v 
girls of Mil ford^ ^ ^ * - ; ; c 

- . Mi 1 ford.* s commun'i ty ;n ews letters give a fascinating vi;ew of The 
Spanman era. V Spanman 's editions provide a stri ki ng contract with the 
routine reporting of bus schedules-, high" school sports calendar's* home 
comi ng events , etc. , of' previ ous i ss ues . Instead, his sweepi ng headlines 
portray an educational Utopia, down the road and around 4 the very next 

'corner,. In an early, edition he urged his Staff to prepare for the future: 

*■ -v New ideas, new ways of Tivirtg ahd 'new technology 4 require 
new ^nd ecjual ly chal Tenging" ideas in education. Teachers 
v : must be aware of their added' responsibilities because of . 

t- '-v; these changes. (Doc , 19f£) 

: The: impac^f of Dr. .Spanman on the' small tlilford/communfty was nothing. 

less than- spectacular. In two short years he "arrived, found fertile soiT 

for his ,;'.deas and proceeded at a' blinding pace tb commit' the district to 

a million dollar construction ageijtia, entertained national educational 



figures, placed the district in the .national media limeligb t,. in vojved 

his teachers in art ambitious and exhausting in-service program, altered • 

* . ■ »"'. ' • ' 

the traditional district 'curriculum, and' rallied parents to hj^ causes., 

~ ' .. ' . V * 

As indicated in the earlier account, Anatomy of Educationa l Innovation 

his pac-4- was too fast /or many and hi s "parade" was 1 eft behi nd.^ , An 

essential part of that parade was the old Mi 1 ford administrators. " As 

an outsider, he was never able tp ra%lythem to his cause../ 

It. remairiS'Speculatidn whether Dr.' Spanman read the handwriting on 

'the wall--the shifting political and: economic climate in the district-'- 
or whether opportunity knocked fortuitously, but, still only 35 years 

; old, he was provided a face-saving exit; he received an opportunity to 
spend -a year with National Foundation ,,a prestigious, innovative educa- 
tional organization. In the spring of 1966, the annual school board 
elections occurred with their seasonal regularity. A disgruntled board 
member, who had been faced down by Dr. Spanman. earlier, was joined by - 
two new members. The new men were, supporters of the earlier, more 
traditional McBride perspective of the district. Once again, the power 
shifted. One of Dr. Spanman* s remaining supporters, who had the, Superin- 
tendent's resignation in hand, submitted it. Spanman never returned to . 

, . .... 

Milford. / Eventually he moved on to a major' city superintendency. 
Kensington, of course,. -had been constructed;- it was Spanman's legacy to 

' the district, v * * . , ; . * 

Dr. Ronald George quietly became 'superintendent of Milford on 

May 27, T 966. Orie-of four candidates from inside the district, Dr.... 

•*•'.' ''• >- •■' '•*. ' ' * '. »», 

George was voted- in on a 4 to "2 split decision of 'the board. .He was. 
','•'■•>•' ■ * * ■ *' * ' ' ' 

■offered a one-year contract. The new superintendent had taught , 



elisgientary and junior* high, school ^n the district for a dozen years, 
artd Ve?centl^ \j$d completed a doctorate in education at City University^ 
George !s* uneventful rise to superintendent was- 1n contrast to his earlle 

dTstricfactiVities. Dur-inUg the turmoil of 1961-62, when the board 

- , * • - »' * " £ ' * * ' ' 
and" district had attempted^o oust Superintendent McBride, the teachers' 

organization had,.become a. maj(^^orce a >in determining district policy. 

Ronald George was the organisation's *Qjjt # spoken president. 

, Dr. George's activities in Hiat conflict had earned him an infamous 

place in the record of the boa fd/sr' proceedings. Their minutes clearly 

Indicated that they had not entirely approved of. his Interventions. 

\ Mr.' Henderson 'moved that junior high school teacher, Ronald 
George, not be.'' re-employed for the school year 1962-63, be- 
cause of his ♦contemptuous attitude* toward board members ,* his 
irratlpnal^behavior 1n public, .and his total ly "unprofessional 
behavior. "VMr. Obermeir seconded the motion, i . . The motion 
failed. {Doc. , .4/62) ' * 

9 * M. , * ■ 

Ronald George was able to hold on, retain his position and gain stature 
over the nertt few years~ through ^ he teacher organization. The same. 

board*power shift that Indicated the ehd^bf theVUne for Spanman created 

■ , ■ ■ , * ■ - -f ' 

the opening for George. It 1s Ironic that he was both Instrumental 1n 
the process that Ved to the hiring of Spanman with the resultant^l iberaj 
change in district agendas, and, as Spa'h'man^repl^cementv became the 
leader of the district's conservative re-consolidation. Today, Dr. * 

George remains Mil ford's superintendent. 

' ' ■ * : t • - • . 
>' . In effect ^ Nil ford's "back , to basics" period began earlier than did 

, " ■ * ' v • ' > \ * ' - 

the national trend. ^The. cluster of tighter control and'di saipline, 

self-contained "classrooms', use* of .text books as curriculum, ancharsslgn- 



stuby-reci tat ion teach ifngltiethods wh\ch characterized George's agenda fo 
the schools was: also, part of the mandate the r 'board presented to George/ 



at the time of his appointment. In an important sense, this ^emergence 
of traditional"" teaching methods presented no problem because the majority 
of Spanmanis appoi ntments ; had departed. This meant, in effect, that Dr. 
George's central office staff were individuals*, as was he, from the 
-■earlier McBride era.' - They were localists and traditionalists in the 
best sense of those words. * ~ • 

The pace of events in the Milford district slowed in the first part 
of Dr. George's continuing tenure. Kensington was the last school built 
in the Milford district. For a while, conflicts over bond issues and 
tax levies took on a less or] e^ a^ng^md emotionally charged quality. The 
size of the district student body continued to grow but at a slower 
rate. The teaching staff was still riding on the salary increase of 
previous- years, inflation was under reasonable control , and the fact 
that purchasing power was gradually eroding was little noticed. } 'i 

In our view, some ,of the most important variables that altered this 
- relative lull <1n Kensington's stormy environment and which greatly 
influenced the school 's program were demographic changes, especially 
-population shifts. They were important items even as. they set problems 
' Mrs. Briggs "could not handle" early in the district's history, and they 
" consumed the energies of everyone 'in the 1952-64 period of "population 
explosion;'" Now, in the second half of George's tenure, they again': 
influence all aspects of the district's business. Again, ^s^dijanses__-- 
seem born' of currents generated in the nested systems of Mil ford 's and 
Kensington's context,. and over 'which the school has no control. 

On" our first return to Milford as this study began we ^commented on 
the tremendous change In the appearance of ffie community; 

ft " ■ , \i ■. ■ * 

t * 
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• Larder Road is totally changed and it's now a highway. 
• . . I've just passed the school which is on my left. 
The flag is flying and the kids are out on the playground. 
. . . Everything else is totally built up. I can't get over, 
all of the apartments, the new subdivisions of- small houses 
. . . just everywhere. (FN, 3/77^ 

In our ^fifteen year absence, Mil ford underwent a transformation through 
.extensive land development. Perhaps with nostalgia, one can still view 
at one corner of the Kensington's play yard a stable and small farm. 
But few other reminders of Mil ford's rural roots remain. Numerous apart- 
ment complexes, subdivisions of small, Inexpensive' homes, shopping malls 

and greatly expanded roads and highways ch r ^acterize most of the com- 

i> ■ - 

munity. 

- v / * 

Most of this wave of construction occurred during the late 1950s and 
-'early, in "the 1960s. It coincided with a county-wide boom in business and 
industry and the white middle class migration from Metropolitan City to the 
suburbs. .But the bulk of the construction of the large apartment complexes 
came later, beginning around T964 and continuing to the present. In the 
middle years of the 1970s, the^Milford community qualified for federal 
housing support which made the apartments affordable for minority families 
who sought better living conditions than those 'provided by the.deteri- 
orating areas in the inner-city. The resultant population shift Jleft — - — — 
Kens ington. School 60%, r ...BJ.a&k^when""j"^t" : 2TTew years before only a few 
isolated Black students had attended the school.. The community as a 

* * 

whole became segregated with a major highway separating the predominantly 
White neighborhoods from the few integrated or the predominantly Black 
areas. , V. 

During this flux, there were many instances of school boundary %h. a nges 

o * .- 

" « '£*■"*' ' ' ' 1 

in the district, but one set of schools In . the district*" remained mostly 



White while others became 60-95% Black. Despite the number of Black 
students which now comprise the school s, there has never been a Black 
perso* elected to the Mil ford Board of Education. Two Black women re- 
cently ruimi ng for election were overwhelmingly defeated. District 




district .^remains dedicated to a neighborhood concept of schooling. In 
short, despite federal and state efforts towards integrationi in this 
area Milford steers a steady course. That steadfastness ,• ironical ly, 
is a major factor that may add to Milford's future turbulence. 



Beyond 'the racial issues confronting Milford, the community is 
sufferings declining population and the same' gloomy economic outlook at 
which the rest o^the country presently* stares. Schools cl ose and busi- 
nesses and industries die out or move, seeking greener pastures. The 
result is a decline in Milford's tax base, and attempts to levy higher 
rates on the property owners who remain are overwhelmingly defeated. As 
the student population drops and schools are closed, teachers are dismissed. 
This issue joined by frustration over the disti^ct!^^ 
teacher „j5.aJ,a.ci es^whixh'Trf^afready suf feri ng from i nf lation , f uel s * 
militancy in the teachers' organization and spawns the threat of teacher ^ 
strikes. 

These are the local environmental factors which form Kensington's 
most immediate context today. Joined by the seemingly more conservative 
mood of the nation and its leadership, and Milford's own, conservative, re- 
consolidation led by Dr. George, an almost irresistible cross cur refill 
sweeps across Kensington's prow. These /condi tions, i n part, expjain , 
Kensington today. They explain the origin of the issues alluded to by . 



the headlines which opened this chapter. And they foreshadow the course t 
school may sail *iri the future. 

• Su mmar y 

* — 

In summary, we see the contemporary context of the Kensington School 
evolving through 70 years of conflict argued at national, state and local 
levels in judicial chamber^v:?1eg1sl.at1ve halls and board rooms. Against 
this background -the ^ first school and later 

appointed its first superintend^ board resolved to 

have its schools led by a man bec&fcse. of t hie increasing demands of the 
job. The district opened and 30 years later'^ 

for Black children. Mil ford received ever increasing levels of financial 
assistance from the federal government beginning with aid to fund. a 
massive school construction enterprise -designed t6 cope with the student 

pressures of the post World War II baby boom. ^. .^---^-- r ~"'^"~~ r " 

•Later ,J^J^^ a controversy over the firing 

of a superintendent, sought an "outsider. 11 This young, dynamic person 
proceeded to implement a series of innovative steps, including the Kensing 
ton "dream," at a time when the national agenda included eliminating 
hunger and poverty from the nation. and the world. The community, finding 
itself in increasingly difficult financial straights, first balked on 
the passage of tax levies set to fund the new superintendent's ambitious 
plans and later rejected levies needed to continue routine operations of 
the schools. " (J 

The district economic retrenchment was co-tenmin^us with increasing 
rates of inflation ajid unemployment rationally and with spiraling federal 
taxes to fund expanding aid programs. It followed a decline of public 

■ *** • 



support for federal initiatives due to;s^ an unpopular 

war, political scandals and alarm over.-;tl^e goye^ penetra- 
tion intp areas once deemed local pren^it^yes^ of the 
national mood, forerunners of an apparel^ and conserva-. 
tiSm, coincided with the administratis^ current 
Superintendent of Schools. Representative^^ of conservati ve 
educators in the Mil ford system, D r& •6eorg;e> ' today i tnust contend with 
dwi ndli ng financi al reserves , school.! :a restless teachi ng 
staff, school closings, and shifting^ These 
issues are detailed in Vol ume 1 1, VMiif djhct ^ decent Hi story .- " 

Thus, we see Kensington's dfstrlGt^ 
more, general context of contemporary public^^ 

— < • * . ' A '< 

, . Rather < than .the 1 i rmoVatiye: curricula r thrusts 'of/'jth&P^ 

and a seeking, for alternate educating th,^'^ung> ; -, '^^0'- 

7 school * people are; noW/'biefj ng ^'sk6d:::t b: go "back • ta t»^1jesV^C^ 
- * - "trim the >at," a nd' >iti; of ; t b ^ ' " f r i lis." Such. t^ms% : 4v^ ; . 

"as* efficiency ;and ; ^ rampant. Cost'^^" v^i^^-Si-i?-; 

"effectiveness is a key concept as schools are cl osing 5 m4 \ 
the' pub lie demand^ be hel d- accpuntab^^;,; {^rMM 

- for'what boards will support . t Few people will disagree that >v 
• ,< / again ; the school ch aos : and confusibn i fiy;0$$ 

:■" tjie society;; ThereVa^ fewer jobs, general^ 

c ■; cli s t i-sf act i o n with litur es i v arid the school represents : thdf-;v; : - : ;-; : p^ 
one place wh^re the public still has a chance to voice its r 
; • frustration witfrth^ (p. 259) . v V*>%^ 

Through 3 all this, Kensington must steier a course. The next chapter, ». 

examine the men who have guided Kensington along its way through . 

the 'years. ■/:•'••• V 'V;v:J-^ • v . ' ' \i 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE VIEW FROM THE PRINCIPAL'S OFFICE 



Thus far we have taken a brief look at the Kensington school 15 years 
after our initial report and found the Jjuil di ng , the program, the staff 
and the students very different from what we had left more than a decade 
before. Then we backed away to gain, a of the school's 

"context, which we described as turbulent and likely to remain that way. 
In this chapter, we return^oJ<en^^ . 
-^peTspe^ive^ its principal . In the process we learn something of the 
man whq must J and the ^ of the principalshi p. 

A Succession of Leaders , 
The. morning of the bi rthday party the bakery sheet cake was carried; , 

in by two teachers. A large blue-green whale was sculpted in icing and ap-. 

■ ■ f ■ 
peared to be leaping from one sticky whitecap of frosting to ttfe next, as 

* - . ' ' ....... '• ., • ; . • ■ \ r • ■ 

\ Dr. Wales later saidy' "Almost like a siiper-whale, leaping/into'the air!" 
Dr. Wales, himself, Arrived early this day. He was very excited and /:>; 
gained animation when he saw his whale cake. He resisted cutting his cake 
until all the faculty had arrived and a picture could be taken. First a 
camera was needed. Then as flash cube after flash cube failed, the staff 
scurried around until bright flood lights were .found as a- substitute. 
Wales endured the long delay in good spirit, wearing his red paper birthday 
boy crown, holding up his cake, and grinning broadly. A gift was presented. 
It was a picture of Charlene Tuna, Charlie Tuna's supposed spouse. The 
fish was pictured wearing a long blonde wig and "coming on" as a real sex 



siren. An inscription read, "To my favorite principal, Dr. Wales. I 
love you. " 

The man in the red paper, crown was the new^pfiricipal of the Kensington 

*t '''«'', .'•<• , 

school, Dr. Jonas Wales, beginning the second day of classes of his first 

' • . Jk " "**■ ••' . ... . ^ • . • ■ ;....>.<<; 

year atjthe school'. The party reflected the genuine love, affair that . y ; ; - 

■ ? \ • * *3 • 

was blooming at this^early point between the faculty and their new leader. 
The staff was pleased, after a long interim of weak leadership, to begin \ 
a school year with a man who .promised to restore ^ol^efeto^the bui.Tdi.ng;:' .:: 
"and to support his staff. The extent of. thei r pi easur e and.: hope" ; i s best 

■K : ••■*■ f f.V -A" >- •/ : - -iV- • • 

. " ■..■■> ,..:»* , \ t.-. ■ . . - 

understood in light of a brief review of the ::Success1-off;p0RPi:ncipals at) 

Kensington. -'^^ - ■ - v ; .'r ,: V ' vi-v.*' 

The Shelby Era ■ . /* 'Kv'v£5: '• - ■"'.••V^'" *v 

VThe' fyjfet man at Kensington's helm was Eugene Shelby. He came: to V^;; '. 
Wilfoji^as; principal of the new school but. remained for just under^two.ryears 
leaving midway through the spring semester. "Thisf^ct is indicative of 
the growing problenk his faced as leader of the Kensington innovation. 
In "part, some of his'., problems while- at the school are^actounted for by 
the fact that he'was viewed as a "deviant newcomer" to. the district by 
other Milford principals and, like- Superintendent Spanman, was never , 
able to, obtain the support a peer' reference group cap provide. 

Within-his own building, conflict with his staff developed during the 
first year over Shelby's professed preference for a "bottom to top" or 
democratic leadership style -and the increasingly di recti ve stance he 
developed. In our earVier study we characterized him as ".intensely -U- 
analytical" "and "passionate in the pursuit of rationality." His ego was 
involved in his work to the extent that his own ideas were seen as "more 



vital and rip re real and more ideal than anyChing^el^e that might be" " ^ 
arrived at." Other views of Shelby included his* uncanny ability to 
"sel 1 " his program and building. A staff member reflected that Shelby ' 
virtually "brainwashed parents" with the positive aspects of the program. 
The larger Milford di strict * however, remained uacamrincecfT The image 
we are left Jrfith is of a"maa fil led with ait rue belief in the new elementary 
education, who came to Milford an, outsider and left relatively unchanged. 
In his own words i^fe'*." continued to pursue the^holy grail" in education: :^\v? 
el sjewhereV . •'.',.>., " ■ . '"^ 

ShViby^s^ intellect, vision,. and personality dominated the first twd ' 
years of the school , as . was recounted in detail in our original account. 
♦Yet - the pverwhel mi ng reaction 1£ years; later was contained, in the joking 
one liner, "Eugene who?" TheAverVabsence of comment about him was a 
telling comment. The man whsstname arose^xorvfinual ly and unsolicited 
was Michael • Edwards. Thehistory of Kensington's leadership had become a 

history of Michael Edwards. 

• ■ ■ : - * ■ , •■ " ' % , " * 

Edwards's Revisionary Decade » 

• • • m ' $ 

Michael Edwards was.born and raised in Milford's neighboring Metropolit 
, ' ■ . ■ ...... 

Qjt&J. : He took his first teaching job with Milford in 1949 at an elementary 

school. In : 1956, at age 31, Edwards was promoted to principal- at Field 

School where he served just under lO years. Those who worked with him 

described the last couple of years af Field as a time when staleness and 

boredom began to set in. . Shelby 's untimely resignation from Kensington 

provided a respite. From a field of six applicants, Edwards emerged the 

new Rensiington prihc,ifjafl> W v 

We are told that Edwards joyful ly accepted the^new position but 



immediately faced problems. During the last few months of^the school ^ ,; > : 



year, the Kensington teachi ng' staff had rallied around the. memory of 

their departed leader, refusing to impart any allegiance to the newK^.^jThV- 

' : . " ' . ; , : "" ■ *>S:*'v^? : ^ 
man. At the end of the school year, Edwards received 17 rest^X^P.OSv- ? ?^>^ 



from the Kensington staff. Much of that summer was spent interviewing ^77 ? 

applicants for those positions and, when school again began in the fall, v 

a revitalized staff greeted the Students. Edwards had chosen both beginning 

and, veteran teachers* but most came from 'within the Mil-ford district. 

In 1980, 14 years later, we .found that one fourth' of the .teachers worki ng 

at Kensington had begun with Edwards in' 1966; In all, one half of the 

faculty were hired by Kensington's ^second* principal . . 

When the 600 students entered/Kensington at the^beginning of the 

school 's third year, they found that the new principal had^nade some 

changes. One of the staff members recalled that first encounter and 

taljced of the changes;' . f ^ ' > * ■ " r . 

The kids were not allowed to make as*many choices. ... 
[In Shelby's era] they 'were allowed to make choices! 
all. day long, and choices in simportant things such 
■ "Do I want to go to math class\oday, or do I want to 
go but and play. 11 \^ 

And I can, remember : -talking to [Edwards] about it, -and he 
said, "Oh no, the kids wil 1 have class. 1 '. . . We said 
. to the kids, "This is the way weVe/gtH^igto do it now, 

we're, all new and this is what we'tfe deciafeck^to dp." : \ .. 

The amazing part of tjys [is] the lyids never said'-- -or 

very seldom said, "But last year we . . . ." I always 

found that very amazing. • . r ;. 

And another thing I remember is .when I passed out textbooks 
the kids were terribly excited*, "This is my Jbook?" . . . 
< "I get to keep it, all year?" They really^wked that textbook 
\ that they could keep in their desk! (TI, 1980) J v 

The^ curHcular modifications appeared to have been carried *out swiftly and 

smoothly. Those modifications endured throughout Edwards's first six years. 



'^istHct curriculum guidelines 'were adhered to more closely, teachers used ' 
■ more .djr^ct" _ ! l^1Uirieis rf \/and -'student's 1 learning activities were more scheduled 
jind-vje^s; independent . * \ 

^ With- these changes came a modi fication of the original "perception 
core" to a more familiar "resource center" £nd the "covered play shelter" 
wa!s sealed with brick to become the lunchroom and gymnasium. The 'first 
interior wall was built in the fchool's basic skills area. It ended the 
total openness of Kensington's Original design. And the school's interior 
aquarium was drained because, carpet lint continually clogged the - system's 
pump and filters.. Overall . however, the school retained . its open feel, 
and visitors interested in, its innovative design continued in a steady 
stream. Edwards spent 'much less time and effort with these guests than 
had his predecessor.. \ ^ / 

Over and above the instructional and physical changes, athcefisington* 
there were major differences in the personalities and leadership styles of 
Shelby and Edwards. Both were "child-centered" principals, but Edwards 
was able to integrate that philosophy successfully with the school's program 
putting him more in synchrony with the community. He was able to defuse 
much of the community's earlier disapproval. A parent club member tol d us: 

* Mr. 'Edwards was—how do I put it — just a very special 

person. Everyone respected him over there, and there were 
no personality conflicts or anything of the sort* He worked 
v hard with the children , and the children respected Mr. Edwards. 
He had a way of tal king to^kids, and he could just say -what 
he had to without using physical punishment or anything of 
the sort. We worked with him quite closely with the Mother's 
Club. (JI, 1980) " 



Not by edict, but rather by example, Edwards's love of children * 
became a model for his teachers. As one teacher reminisced, "I think 
all in all that his philosophy rubbed off on a majority of the teachers. 



■ + t . that you can Tbye a chil d- and teach ; 'h1m. They dori ?, t have to be 
; punished." Edwards 1 non-punUlve approach to discipline, the strength 

of his personal rapport^ and a cooperative, lower-middle-class group of 
' / students made for few problems* .Students who were referred tp the 

principal for misbehavior found a soft-spoken man^ho had spanked only 
v two children in 10 years. : * ; 

The divisiveness and conflict that marked Shelby's era were gone. 
Edwards allowed the teachers .considerable autonomy in 'instructional 
matters. The frequent .faculty meetings and the- night -and weekend planning 
sessions* all but - disappeared. In contrast to Shelby, :.who maintained 
t ' ' an administrative al oofness from his staff, Edwards placed 1 i.ttl e \ 
social, distance between himself and his- teachers. Parties, banquets, 
celebrations, and general good humor were part of his formula for a 
cohesive and h team. . „ 

•Despite Edwards 'is propensity for more structure in Kensington 's 
program; he was an ) inn ova tor in his own right. Though; not 1n the . . 
"alternative of grandeur" : styl e of ; Shel by, Edwards encouraged His^taff to ., ; 
try new ideas and' -to experiment with curriculum. He trot only was 
supportive of teachers 1 ideas but also took the Initiate in bringing "g^^;. 
,a opportunities for change and renewal Into the building. ''One teacher 
reported, "He was al ways searching for riew things and 1)ett^i ways to 
do things." He brought guest speakers into the school,' arranged for 
workshops for his staff,' and provided opportuntt'les for hi s teach e rs - r v 
to visit* other innovative schools and programs. > > 

The situations and attitudes described above represented the "golden 
years" of the Xensington Sdhool. Unfortunately^, that golden era eaime si owly 
' to an end over the last four years of Edwards's, .tenure. Edwards's falling 
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health, combined^with Mi Iford's- drastically changing racial Composition, 

brought new problems to Kensington. These two fattors, aV least in the 

* ••>"••■*. . • ■'■ ' •' " ).. •» •" ; '■ ' •. -. 

eyes of Kensington's .teachers, contributed greatly to changes that oc- J 

r . . , . J> U 

V cgrred both during Edwards's. last years and duping the terms of succeeding ' 

v ! 'principals. . - & . . < 

' ' • . ' ' ' ' ' ■ "' ;k ' i • .' - ■ •• ' r .- ■ : . • '■' 

The proportion of White to Black students attending. Kensington School 

dramatically reversed. ' At one point there vjere 24 White studenti for 8 

. every 1 Black student. Only four years' later the ratio was V White student 

to 2 Black students.. ."One teacher remembering this transitio ; in r described the 

mutual adaptation required of the pew^ students and the all-White faculty: 

Just the noise. Alright /Jsix^ears ago, nevfep. would yoa ... " • '.. 
have found this. If she $ team teacher] and* Fwere sitting s 
in the classroom where we were Visible, wH^res we could be 
V seen, our kids-would not say a, word. The worst. \kirig I ever 
had .happen 411 in .all the years that I -taught before thejjt year 
when things Started changing was one p^f my boys--a Very . 
; bright boy— got mad at sriother, .fi$e, and put his books in'the 
sink^and'ran water aver them, that was the, worst thing. Y'... . 
I never picked up a paddle until four years -ago. That was. not 
my way and I've/taught kindergarten, first ttradeYyou know 
all the way through. \ l . 3 ■ : f * ' 

;. 1 The different language. Al right, the kids used to 

"v talk about--! remember 1 the first time we heard someone \«, 
'>V : : jwas l, mellin ni with somebody. "Mellin 1 ,\I thought, '; 
\, "Oh dear,: how dp If ace thi s s p,ne?" I come- to f i(ftd .out it 
/ was ' "niessi 11 g wj th , you know, r jt bot he ring, ". you know;, * 

"upsetting; " Maybe I build this up top*muth, okay, but I ; > 
. ; ;/ Was confused. . I dfdn r t- understand*' I wanted somebocly to 
: Z^^lP me. I w^ted: to know how T could keep teaching fi fth 

; ; grade reading when.' my, ki ds we re' at a first gr:ade r eadi ng 
vl i 'l evef. What do I do? ' . . 



■A 



^•>. v.: : ;^g;v^ ; -... « , And then the/fi^hts. We were not used to that at aW. 
,^^^||^^ : ; Ancf you'd be sitting in. the classroom teaching when .all of 
.^^^1^^ y • 0 a sudden two of them wduld jump'up land star%going aVit. 

. One time I got between. two , of tjjem and. I really got hit and 
^ V i ;v >/ ^ it Was the last time. ; I backed off and; I said I r woul d" 
' ' nevfer do . that agafrv. .\ . .•..It, would be interesting to look 

■'"'••V. ■■>' ' U P 'sortie of the !Q scores. " It used to be nothing for us to 
y-- > ' have an average IQ of 110 and now We're lucky if GrUr average: 

. IQ Trt a classroom is. 95 or 100. - I don't: like to go- bjr^ 

* " ,: • . V • ^ /.'^ ' . : <" ; ' , ' 1 ■ • . ' r ' ' ' ' * V ■■ ■'.* :"'- ' . 
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IQ's, don't'get me wrong, blit it just used to fascinate 
me that ttiere were so many bright kids. ... The other 
thing was not listening.. I could talk* '/til I was blue 
and they would talk to each other" or they would just sinjpjy 
' — they ca'nnot look you in the, eye at al K.^ And this. looking 
: around«.would ypset me so much [ because I, you know. Do I > 

.grafe their faces, and turn them around?* Do 1 forget it and ^ »' ■ 
■ not care whether they^look at me»? How do 1^ Handle that? '.- 
I could, not accept the fact that every pttfer word that^came 
out of, their mouth was^you know, dirty. And Lcouldn t *■ V 
accept the fact thatfrthey were scr verbal and talked, all the. 
time. Not that I couldn't accent it, just that I wa£ having . 
a very hard time handling it. . . . I'm speaking more of 
the inner city rather than just Black. ' (TI, 1980) > ' 
' " • • v ' . ' . * t ] 

^ Whether this teacher's perceptions ; of the shift in students at f ^ * 

Kensington were accurate, wer^e.marred by frustration-%nd apprehension, - 
or were simply ef^ajiced by the passage of years is not real Vy the point 

here. The fact is that such perceptions by the teachers had consequences .. 

' * ' r 

on the school's instructional program as well, as thfe physical ^lant. - 

- . , - .. ••■ ' . 

Another teacher.confmented: „ 

In those first years I don't ever remember having a- child 1 " 
who read below fifth grade level, and haying thenrat fifth 
grade level was rare. So now, all of a sudden, you had this 
•whole bunch that--you had to revamp your thinking, you know, 
you couldn't teach them as, a whole group. You had to reVamp 
completely. (TI ,1980) ♦ 

Another teacher joining the conversation said: 

Yeah, that's sort of when the "divisions" and that all 
fell by the .wayside, I think. (TI , 1980^ 

"Divisions" referred to the continuous progress grouping arrangements that 

substituted 'for more traditional grade levels in JtJie original Kensington 

*' • . . ' • #- 

design. The first teacher added: * 

And. more and more teacher^ requested Ifal Is. That was 
the first thing they thought— I sa^ they thought, "If 
I have two walls, one on each side", it will be better." 
' (TI, 1980) . 



Thus, the -radical shifts in pedagogy and plant that we found on our 



.^■return zo Kensington oegan witn toe Tears ot zne stair wno suddenly 
A^f^ced a large number of^ students they^dn't understand. Their urgent* 

'fieed'to find mechanics th^y could use*to cope^with'the new student „ , 
•i- group drdve them back to what^ltes most familiar and what seemed to offer 
hope, for the most cofttroT: self-:c^|ta1r>ed classrooms, frigid curriculum, 
and t«ight--even coercive--di scipii r he^ *\ ■■ 

During this > tiTne of teacher adjustment and changing conditions, 



i3. 



Ed^afds's health decliafca. Despite his fT lines s, he insisted that he would 
see the^ school thpoagh^ its trying times. "He still bel feved i/iXhis phil osbphy 
and program but as* a; supportive principal he made\cojJcessio^. after' \ 
concession to*his clamoring staff. The walls continued to gq^ up. Grade- 
levels reappeared.- ^Transition r^ms were, created sg Itat weedy students 



could receive extra, assistance 'withou^ being stigmatized by failure or §y 



0 

• tjeing held back. , > 



v Orje teacher recalled the v<ay in whichMEdwards's faithful staff 



closed re^nks ,about thei t?, "ailing leadgfe. 



-Wej/atched him diesis what we r^flly cfid. We watched /the, i$y y 
, man that used to run -up th^ steps -and ru%,$6wn the steps *' 
barely able to get upland have a v^Vy difficult, time . 
getti ng-down^ But nev&r did he tfjse hi^fines^e, his class, * 
,v his abiffty to make a decision, dr uphold someone, orv to 
tell them they Were wrong. . . . Aftd even when he was 'in 
* -the hospital v . . .his only desjMre was to get back to this . 

-school, because this was his^schoq*^ this wa$his respond- 
bility . . . and -al 1 this;t3me we flaa problems--we .had ^ , 
classroom problems , 'fights, kni ves*. you knaw, vie fiadh v "i ? tl 
problems. So we learned, in essence, to fend f$r ourselves,. * 
to go to difjferent" people 'to get the assistance ^needed.* * '** 
I spent hours on , the phone at night getting parental ^assis- 
tancel . . . We just protected— I don't think central office 
ever realized for years how sick the man was. ' (TI.*1980) * 

Edwards, then, held fast to his child-centered beliefs,, hoping tlYfey * • 



" would bear for Kensington's new students the same fruits as they had for 
students of earlier years. Shortly after his death, ( ^in appreciation of 
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his dedication, the community and district renamed s the "school the Michael < 
Edwards Elementary School. 1 
Marking„Time: 'The Hawkins Years 

* Kensington's next principal was"William Hawkins. He was preceded 
briefly by one of Kensington's teachers, a woman, who many of the 'staff 
felt should have been -appointed "to the pri nd pal ship. As Hawkins, however 
commented later: . --.*.*'• 

There are no woman principals hi Milford^ as I'm sure 
you're* aware. There was one a longtime ago . . . and c 
she was relieved of her position. . . . There's not been a 
woman principal in this district since that time. (TI, 
1980) " a " w 

. , . • . c 

Hawkins grew up in a small rural community. He taught and served as 

a principal before coming to Mil ford in the l^te 1950's. He recalled the 

urgency around Kis appointment as Kens ing'tom^princi pal . 

Ome day Dr. George walked in and said, "I've come 'after 
you to go to Kensington School as Mr. Edwards' assistant. 
• ■ He's ill and I want you to go over -there this morning." : V 

Mr. Edwards had" gone to/the hospital that morning and he 
died ; four days^later. x never did even get to see him. , - J" - 
So I took oyer cold here. 

4?) I come in cold with the idea of trying to improve the # 
"discipline as they- were having a'- great deal of calls 
_* * f r c)m pa r^ts at' the central of fice. They were having 
I'' "' -*a /lot of discipline problems with children fighting and 

V things Tike this. So the first morning I come into the 

- school , ^>yt in front on the circle out here and up on 
the hill, there must have been 150 kids playing ri$ht 
* * out in the' streets where the .c^rs were conn ng* in. So 
« I decided something hacj to be 'done quick. 1 caJLled the 
\ director of elementary education to come over and fie come 
over that morping and we walked around the building and 
broke up three fights the first time around, 
t • 4. 0 - 0 



1 For purposes of clarity #e will continue to cal 1 the school 
Kensington. ^ ■ * 



I suspended three children, I think, that first week. 
* And things began to cool a little bit. Every time I would 
call a parent, practically, their theory was "You've got 
to use a paddle up there at that school , 11 and I hadn't been, 
used to doing that. So I tried to break up the situation 
and i began discipline and to control without it. But 
after awhile, I final ly decided that that was the way 
you had to do it, and I--so the discipline problem was 
the thing that real ly bothered me when I come into this 
school. We don't have that much discipline problem— 
we do have some yet, we al waybill 1 have, I think. But 
anyhow, that was what I saw the day that I come over here. 
(TI, 1979) * ' 

Hawkins's administration of - the Kensjngton School was complicated 
by the transience of the school's newer families and the high turnover 
rate of the pupils. This problem reached a peak during the 1978-79 school 
year when 49 students enrolled in the school and 102 left, a fluctuation 
of fully one third of that year's student body. Furthermore, the 
enrollment for the first time ofJ/AetnamesT^fvil dren added the problem 
of noh-Engli sh-spe^akfng students to Kensington's burden. , 

In his candid manner', Hawkins spoke of a further complication that- he 

felt was related to the changing^ student population. 

We have already, I believe within this year, referred 
I would say 25 kids to Special District. And all the 
children that we refer just about after they've tested 
them, come up with Teaming disabilities. There are 
more learning disabilities than you can imagine in a 
school of this size. 

We have to take them, we have to accept them .if they 
live in the district, #nd we have to let them gq if * '? . 

: , they decide to leave the district. Soca don't know, 

the only thing that I could see, and I hav£ suggested [ 
this many times, is to lower the ratio [of stdl^its 
0 to teachers]. * ' ' ' 

Asked why this strategy had not been employed, Hawkins replied: * 

Money. The same thing with making other ehangps. 
Most changes cost money. This district is a v eiry , . 

poor district, operating on the same tax leve-1 they J ? 

operated on in 1969. Here it is 1979. ; (TI ,1979) 



New state and federal regulations further affected Kensington. The 
state mandated that a standardized test of basic skills be jjiven in all 
districts yearly. Hawkins feared thjs would limit Kensington's instructional 
prerogatives. In addition, state laws governing corporal punishment were 
cjrcmged, confusing the .students and the community. 'And finally, an order 
from the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission forced the hiring of 
Kensington's first Black teacher. Hawkins commented: ^ _ 

* i ■ 

The EEOC caused us to start hiring Black teachers, I guess. 
I started asking for* Black teachers when I first came over 
here, but it didn't take the EEOC long until someone had 
reported us and now we have to hire one Black teacher for 
. each two White we hire. (TI , 1979.) ; '* ; 

s . . * 
Although Hawlcins' approved of the new hiring practice, he did not 

believe that practice alone necessarily solved any problems. His first 

Black teachjer expressed, the same helpless dismay with the students as 

did most qf the other teachers. Hawkins described his attempt to utilize 

the new teacher as a consultant in dealing with difficult chil dren. 

' '» • 

So I called her and asked her about this problem, and she 
said, "Well, how could V agsiger your question, because I 
was not raised like [these' students] were." (TI, 1979) 



Despite Hawkins" s frustration with and concern' for the school and 
• ' ' ■ •'. ... - i . ■ r\ 

its students, he did not believe he could turn ttie~; school around. He was 

. •• ■•• ■■•< •' ■'. . 

near the end of his career in education when we returned to Kensington 

and iikgf Edwards, his predecessor, Hawkins suffered from debilitating 

» • • .■ . 

health problems. Hi s perception of : his capacity was influenced by. that 

.* ■•. _ .£> 

fact. ~~~~ & ' 



Two .years' % agb next week,,T had»a . heart attack <and have been 
ill with this ever since'— missed probably 40 days this year— 
with/being ill.. So I have not been able to really put too 
muc^r pressure -on in changing the situation around here and 
knowing that I would only be here for two years. . . . It 
takes vim and vigor to ^really make changes.-; You've got to. 
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p . really be able to prove to them that ybu ; believe in what . 
you are doing. (TI , 1979) . '/ ' f-i : , 

Thus the Hawkins years can best be described as raarki ng time, this « 

third principal was a gentle, friendly jnant, beset with: health problems* , 

at the end of his- career. His roots were' smalt town, rural i Southern. % 

He followed a principal who had stamped the '-school' indelibly. . Kensi rjgton * 

and its immediate neighborhood continued £o change at a rapid y^aGe^\du'c1ng'- 



. 0: 



his brief tenure. * * * v 

The Current Head; Jonas Wales j 1 v'/V'^-' 5 '.'- : 

We return now to Dr. Wales, the new and current principal t .of the V ' / * 
Kensington School, the man on whom the present; faculty bases its hbpesi ... 
for a smoother running ship. He is a physically Targe man; ; He, deserves^ . 

■ • : ' ■ ' ' ' [ y * ■ •*^:\'-*< , ■'. ; 

every gaping inch of the open-mouthed expression of the young chilic^ ^ 
described in Chapter 1. He is married, a very* pirojjd father ^thrfee 
and an active leader in/his church. He .gr^w* ujp^ in- t|\e South-, where* 
developed both his drawl and *h is interest; in ^ ed.ucatign. ■ He graduat 
a state university in 1955 with a liberal, arts degfree, majoring in 
; mathematics and Spani sh. Fol 1 owi ng ..graduation , Wildes ^obtaified his 
teaching position in a'small rural schobl/where ^ seventh and ^ 

grade mathematics. He then moved to that ^d.^trvict 's high schwl' to tea 
algebra and trigonometry. Dtirtng this p'ferfod- he continued' taking ^courses 

at the universityPfnd: earned a, master's degree in secondary education. 

/ ... \ ' ^v*'. : v : ■ f# v>: . ' - ? : ' : 

He returned to tfe ' ;fetefeent4ry sclioot ! i¥ prl n c|pal> in l%l.;a/id remai n ejd. 1 ; 
in that position^^^ ' 

_ ^ 1 lilt t' ! _iiAL 1 :' ,1, LM» j..^^'1^Jl ,;i ncc':'^«l-V 




Wales .follo^;k ? coTleague''to4^ hired'tp 
i math in a j j uftjbr high . schSol of f^e Wi 1 fd.rd /School Dis.tr i ctv After 



ippld<oufe of \&cM^io%0t\s^deir other possible careers # ^ 



but' returned to the classroom after only six months of .sou 1-searchi rtey&^>< 
No position, was open in Mil ford at that time but he was able to as 
junior high school math position in a-Vieighbbri ng di strict afid tW^^;^ ^ 
there, for ;Six. yeps> He returned to M|lfprd after that y renewing c^p^;^, 
V ff i end sh i p $ and sta rtt i ng new ones. Undoubtedly the^most importani^^ / / ; 
^liaison period of Wales's career was wit^^|^5:$a 

t S itu dLf iss h ei? iJ^rjDs s t bia_hal 1 , Ronal d, George^ future: s 
. r th6 ^ In thje^ next several ye^rs, Wales accept^^ 

a Mil ford elementafy 'school ^ cP |*^^^^^^ 
«tp, the junior hi gh Vchoo 1 f o r two more; years ;oft0 



arrived at Kensington; to steer that .floundering- ship ,bact on course* V^^^p^ 
Tu; " — — period .oft hi« career and Kensington's history n^\b#sj^r v 

1 e^iifsplf . ; • - ; .: : ■ : v ,m|p^>- < 



This most recent 
.'■ de,sc>i Jjed\bj^ Wal es^ 



Cfflver^i-on With the Principal . The relative ^f^jf^&^ : ^ ' :S< 



: we 



r 1ce>mb$t offt^n pr^ovta^d the -setting for .extended conver^|Tons. As 
iji^nt^b^ in Chapter \^ no such /space" had been set 'asld^fi; Kensington's ; 



office 



-:ttrigjnai' desii^n. Th6re had- beeji nnsteerf an amqf^hoiis *n|T.f lexible space 
'cal'^ stutte%hat had served ^as ^^Pfe ;; h eadqua rt e.rs . 



j his mahogan#desk, : it self;: a veteran 



cluttered wi^ppapers, 

•f 



^ ^ars : ;pf-^ its top 

textbooks;^ Two/wooden chains cramped the^remaini ng v 

-■"'■^■K^ • |: * -V. ';'>;*.,:•,. v." 

space. : The door stdpd op^V -leaving the main ehtry to^the. school and the . 

■•. ..: ■■' v .\ \ ""V; ' .. v .V ; ... . ■•' v.' : - *< ' » ** 

secretary 1 '^aeik^W^'^i^ ?$tWeen interruptibns, and prompted by pur - , 
v questions,; his position, expectatidhs, and 



• experiences:^ : :.;;>■;: 
; " / In di j^ii n^;' t he^d^int ages of bei ng a pri ncipaj rather than a }' 



■mi- 



P. 
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teacher, Wales spoke of his restlessness as a teacher and suggested at least 

one motivation for moving up the organizational ladder. 

Well, in the classroom you have two basic problems. One * 
is to teach the subject matter, and the other, discipline- 
wise, is keeping your classroom unde ; r control. . . . Here 
[as principal] I have much more .[to do]. . . . There [in 
the classroom] I'm confined to this box al 1 day, one room. : 
In between classes I cout'd stand in the hall but then I'm 
always right back in there. Here, [in the principalship] 
I have much more freedom to move around, just individual 
freedom to move around. ... I have a variety of problems 
to deal with rather than just curriculum. It gives you a 
wider range of things to do which I like. I get to deal , 
with more adults this way rather than always just having 25 
youngsters in there. . . . Sometimes [the principalship]. 
give»s you some harder decision's but that's what they 
pay you extra for. (TI, 12/79) . 

Wales described the year he spent as an interim principal in the Mil ford 

district simply/ "I got the job done in the way [the district administratjjffrt] 

wanted it done," he said. He assumed that that experience had helped 

him in his/bi^for the Kensington position. He/reUted the manner in which 

he had obtained the interim principalship. ' 



tow the central office staff and they. knew I wanted to 
lye a ; pr|ncipar and so they asked me to take the principal 's 
job for. one year. I had been supportive of the administration 
so that some of the people who wanted the job had not been 
qui t^ so supportive. . . . That means that I don't go 
arounli knocking the superintendent and writing his name \ 
with funny cartoons. Basical ly, my philosophy is mudh the 
same as the central office staff where some of the others 
do not have the Same philosophy. (TI, 12/79) ■ 

Wales emerges here as a.man with a rural background who had the ini- 

tiative to work at outside jobs as an undergraduate and then* to proceed 

almost immediately to post graduate work while : beginning classroom teaching. 

Experience as an el ementary princi pal , serendipity , an ol 1 boy 's network, 

and towing the administration's line brought Wales to the Kensington 

principal ship* His motivation, at least in part, stemmed from his personal 

-need to escape the isolation from adults that characterizes the traditional 

• > 

classroom. 



Wales talked further of his assumption .of command and of his view of 

' ' '"•..•«-.'■. 

.Kensington's primary problem. 0 

They Offered the school to me and 1 talked to some of the 
people and after that I recognized that discipline was not 
a.s> strict, as tight, as regulated, whatever . . . that I 
would like it to be. So that was one of the first things I 
wanted to get established was that we were going to have 
discipline and the.kids were not going "to be horsing around 
in the classrooms. Teachers were to teach and discipline 
would be my responsibility henceforth. So I have taken 
quite a. bit of time with the discipline issue for that 
reason because teachers should be teaching and they can't 
.* .do that if they're having a problem in the classroom. ... 
Basically I wanted [the school] to get settled down, to get 
into a certain mode that I wanted' it in. (TI , 5/80) 

When asked to describe that mode, Wales spoke of his traditional 

educational philosophy and the way he perceived his role. 

Well , the mode that I would like to have is a philosophy I 
have about teachers. Teachers are to teach and my job as 
principal is to coordinate that and to alleviate any problem 
that interferes with that and to support them in any way 
with materials, with myself, or whatever it takes to support 

them in their teaching job^ They're supposed to be teaching 
\a.id. I'm supposed to be a helping person who makes teaching 
e'asier ahd more effective, whatever the word is, more effective 
or whatever it takes for them to get the job done that 
they're,. supposed to do. I view myself not as a boss, exactry, 
but as tf person who's here to help and that's what I try to • 
do as far as' discipline and getting [teachers] supplies, 
whatever things like that that will help them, I try to do. 

(Tf, 5/80) •;••;..•/.. . • 

Wales made it clear, moreover, that h'e saw the school system as a 

hierarchy in which he and others had very specific roles. 

I've always been in the mind that a superintendent sets 
the tone for a district and the principal sets the tone for 
a schooj and the teacher sets the tone in the way he s 
goi.ng to run the classroom. 

Let's start with the youngsters. It makes no difference^'*, 
to me whether they're Black or White, they're students and. 
we educate them. . . . We have a very good staff,- ,a very 
dedicated staff. We work hard at the business of teaching. 



and we have what I think is alreasonably good curriculum. 
.. . . We could do a few more things if there were more money 
available, however,; you -haye 1 to work with whatever parameters 
that you have. ... One of. nature's rules that I think any- 
principal has is for his- schcfol to run smoothly and pray, v- 
that the kids learn and that 's the primary thing, to work 5 ' 
toward this end. (TI,. 12/79) • ' v 

Wales's straightforward views of sqhooli ng , that students were in school 
to learn, that "teachers are to teach," and that principals set; v building tone 
was consistent with the view^ of the 'front, of f ice leaders hi^l^^Thesef views 
also translated into several direct strategies for running his school . 

First, he was very aware of the importance, of his faculty. He 
simply said, "I cannot do their job." Keeping his crew working smoothly, 
then, was one goal to which he devoted much ^energy; He revealed several 
means to that end. 

In the area of .hiring , Wal es rel i ed on instinct, making sure.that 

■ • ■ ' ' tic. . . ■■ . 

prbs pecti ve staff members would fit into both his world view and the 

• v . ' • ; " ■•. . . ' . • . • •' . : m 

social system already in place at Kensington. His comments regarding 

the hiring of a new music teacher, and the" way in* which he narrowed the • . 

field. of candidates, revealed his approach. 1 

I don't know exactly what I should say. Just two out of 
the five seemed to me the type of people that I wanted. . . 
•they were all young. . . . so age was not the deciding 
factor. One person came here and sat there and talked to' 
. : me* with a low cut dress, high cut skirt. This does not 
impress me. I'm impressed with young ladies who are good 
looking and that, but for a job I don't need that. I don't, 
go just for the visuals. V^k interested in music--not the 
person just for the person. Another was pushy. Jhey just / 
started tel li ng me how good they were and how wel 1 they 
liked kids and how big a job they could do if even given an 
opportunity and I thought they oversold themselves.- 
;.; (TI, 12/79) ' . - :\y; :: y-.y^ - ■ : . ; . /'~ ) "a\ ' .. I _ 

Thus through this process of elimination, the fiel d harrowed. There * / s : y 
seemed to be no question in Wales's Inind when one candidate struck a 
particulanly irespbnsive note. f > , 



Now the lady we hired came in and said, "You know 

I've been out of teaching since I had children because 

I wanted to get my children in. school before I went 

back to work. I hope that doesn't hurt me." And I v 

said, "That; s what my philosophy is and that's what 

my wife did, so that's a plus rather than a negative." 

So everything that she said like, that hit within the 

kinds of things that I want to do with kids,. . . .' She 

was very pleasant and kind of struck me as having the 

kind of philosophy of music that I want. (TI, 12/79) / 

Once a^ain the importance of "fitting in" philosophically with the 

district proves an important s point in understanding Kensington and the 

Mil ford District. . Wales reiterated that point and described how the , 

existing teaching staff must be considered in any decision to hire a new 

faculty member. 

v " You got to kind of get a feel for the person, . . . What' 
. I do is try to hire a person who fits my concept of Music 
or P.E. or " '7th grade or 5th grade or whatever and also • 
who will fit into the building with as little turmoiV as 
possible. Turmoil is not the word but the disruption, '. 
just little things, that fit in with people. In. my - 
* opinion it is necessary for a facility to be, > to get 

along basically in order to have a good teaching situa- 
tion in the building. - If you have a lot of bickering and ; 
fighting, I think it hurts your educational program so 
' I always' try to pick someone who will fit into the. building. 

<ti, 12^79) . ;.j:v- ? 

This concern for the integration of a tiew. teacher into the faculty 
system leads to Wales' second strategy for keeping his staff working 
happily, maintaining esprit de corps. This, too, requi red hi s - attention 

and energy, ■ ; "' 

It doesn't take care of ^myf- : What. I try to do, well, ; 

iVs hard to explain. I^KSP keep a gi ^ e and take with 
l* each one. of the ^teaehersprmwdually, myself, and always 
try to be on good terms witlf^eni. I hate, I don't like - ; 
\ the term especially to make 'thm like me, but I want them 
to feel that they^ can come and -*pf£k to me at any time. . . . 
H don't want ttvem] to feel; -like, well, this is not that 
important, he [the principal] is not interested in me. 
It is bet'ter "to have this eafj^comradery that lets 'the 
• "teachers and me know exactly where I stand as far as - . 



discipline and those kind of things and yet try toj|<** * 
a friendly principal rather. than a boss pri nci pal 18m\ 
so that any time they want tb discuss anything the^ ; t L 
. can/and they- come and tel 1 me that they're having * • ; 

this difficulty/: Then J try to talk to them and seV 's 
what I can do to sol ve/any difficulties., Most of [the 
faculty];has been here qai te a while and get along' very 
well. However, there are some hot spots here and there \ ; . v 
for which I try to find some happy [middle] ground that / Vv; 
. everybody will be at least mediumly pleased with. V (TI , V2/79) 

' • \ • • . • ' : / . .'• • . /• 

Wajes^s sense of humor stot)d him in good' stead T in this regard.- Events 

• . . ■ • ' • . . \ ./?• ■ ■ ' : ' .'; '/ .' ■ '; 

like the birthday party described at the opening of this chapter displayed 

■* ■ ' • ■ • ■ . ■ . ; ■ > ■' \. - '. • •• • 

the'.mesh between his wit and the faculty's love for practical jokes. / 

After that party, one teacher had commented on how nice it was to have a 

principal with a sense of humor again and compared, the birthday pafty. 

with the happier days of Edwards 's years at the * school . 

3 Wales, however, displayed limit^ His leadership was not .entirely- 

orchestrated by his teacher's needs, views and habits. Another post- > * 

5 party comment revealed this aspect of his character. Ojie teacher re- ^ - 

f lected thafy he had thought, the party was in part , at least, "brown, 

nosing" the new principal. His cynicism was explained by Jiis "losing" - '* 

in an exchange* of wit with, Wales tl^day before. Summary observations * 

lirelate that episode:- , 7 \ ; . ' . V ' : 

^fe; .... Wales had been in the teacher's roan /and had sa4d , "Where's 
f ;.^M your kids?" The'teacher said something back like, "Gee, I 
y " * . v thQught a good principal would know where his classes were." 
* ... In front of Wales," the teacher told the story arid said that ; "■ 
he was now one up on the principal and in a teasing tbr\e 
. * continued, "I'm glad we're, stil l friends- after I zinged\ : ' 
^you yesterdayv"^ Dr. Wales retorted, "Oh, you are one up \v 
^ right now, but I'll, catch up* If you've seen the alligator 

on my desk which has the little sign on it, >' I don't hold ' * 
^ a grudge, I just get even.'" (SO, 8/79) ■ " 

The importance of g,ive and take between principal arid teacher was 

recognized by Wales, but in the eWd he was wil ling to bear-up under 



criticism if his decisions went against the grain of the staff ijn matters 

that he considered important. This point was clearly made in our interview 

.with him. :. . ■ \Y : . "■ .,-'>. 

When I came here, we had. two. first grades , two second f * ^ : , • 
^ . 0 grades and a first 'aryl second grade split. Well , I v> ? . 
^ don't l ike first grade/second grade splits because I / 
. Tike, my first grades to be smaller, and \o after three ■.;■> 
* or four weeks, I talked to them [the teachers involved]. > 
' '. They said they weren't opposed [to a- change] but they . 
y r weren't for it, either. So finally;, I just made .the" ,\. , ; * 
■ decision to do away with the . . , split and made three v 
smal 1 If rrst grade classes and two larger secbnd grades; 
; A few people have had to work a little harder and I wil^ 

try next year to even it out a. little bit; If , 'on occ^l^on, 
it is necessary for you to do these t h i n gs to c on t in ue th ef 
program that you' re interested in . . . . .you justs have to ^v . 
take, whatever flack, that is involved.!. ; . . I can stand it. 
: . v (TI, 12/79) ■ . /../^g; V\ 

Thus, Wales was aware of the potential criticism'- he would receive f rom/ 

the faculty if he violated their- wishes. He was willing to do: this? 

occasionally for the good of his program, but he maintained the view of. 

the importance of "evening .it out a little bi^'^p^ime 1 n;, the "future; • 

He appeared in many ways; to apply an intui ti^^^^6enefH>analysis or 




pragmatic problem sol yi rig approach to issues at the school. An example 

of this follows. His style is apparent in a discussion of h;i>^n^apr^;. 

piness with a traditional and school-wide Halloween party, part of the 

student and teacher culture of the school. •/■/$"' 

You see, I'm, maybe. these things serve a purpose, that 
. I don't Recognize, but basically, I'm opposed to very ' V 
many of these kinds- of things that so on during the 
school day. - You think about tftfe- number of hours, pup^il * 
. ; hours, that are devoted to these things. Now, maybe that . 
'can be made into [an instructional^ 'experienced. I* under- 
. \ ; ;-\ .stand, but; most of these things Uve- been involved in 
* v have "just been fun a/id games. And fun and games are 

at] right as long :as they add to the instructional program, 
but if they don't, then I 'jn opposed to its. going . on during 
. instructional time. If I had a way to do so, I'd do away g 
With .that. But I don't know that you could do. that without 

• •/ * ■■ ■ >; ■ ; . , * ■ . . v--.. : ""' v ■: ; 



: ;v S 5 caflsirtg more upheaval, than tt woujd; bp worth in the . 

v • ■ * Tong run.; I think , lt 0 'might"; cost me nibre instructional '. , . 

■ :>rv v ,' time aticJ irtGompatibility with the teachers* . . .than * 

. it would help me. (JI i 12/79),. '■ ; . / . 

■■ ; . " ' "f ... ; ..'i.- >•-.• -\„ « *" *V : • ... ■ v 

Despite this disagreement with his faculty over the ,event, the party went- 
on: In this . i ristance ^there .was* simply, not enough to ^e "gained from ten- v ° 
rtiriating the custom. < "■; : >' / V ^ ^ ! 'V 

^ THer.6 'was' a third bbvious strategy whichWaVes employed for 'maintain- 

- ... .: ■ ' ~\ -v ■ . " • 

• - : . . \-v. ■ ■. : ^ * ■ • 

1ng his; teacher group. He consistently a p pi i^.-^^s ith ptl e rule in the ' ^ 

An-' 

example; f pi 1 o 4 ws: f v " ''iC^^'r • " • ■ 

• ,: :■ ■ ^ / ■ «* . . . < . ■ . ' . . 

. ; If the teacher- has come .< into,- competition with a student-- . 

■ ^ in my personal* opinion , the teacher is never wrong as . 

» . 7 /' long, as we 1 re i n .Jhat . situation. . We hctd a student trans^ - 

■ ;V ■■;*:," f erred to us from 4 ?fe r " of the other elementary schools v . 

; ; : ; .today .' . > he's trans ferre9 because he's al ready been., . 
% . V'V'" • Vuspended twice' oyer there and accordi ng to the repprt ' 
• ; . " / 'that rgot it's the schoal 's fault that 3 he's having 
; thiase troubles^ ^;^Sb/"t'hfe^supe^intendent 4 transferred" him 
■ here. • So, I just tpl dl the -student * s .mother thi's morning 
., y V that she didn't have to transfer him thinking it's going' 
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fo be an easier school , the principal wasn't easier and 
I knew' the tqach£r wouldn't be easier because I gave":her . • 
'■: y_ ' the letter. I* said, "Ypu got a^fSdi t'ionaT teacher and : 

■ . . ve got a tradit^.Qriai principal Snd it; isn't going to * ■ : 

b^*,asier and he's going' to have to toe the line and do l , 
- hi^work." . I tri ed to make iu re that she understood . . . 
tha^he did not" come to pi adfe' where he' s- going to get ^ 
away with just whatever he wapts. - So,- she's wel 1 warned.; 

c, :> . (fi, 12/79) : \ . : -- ..V;,vV, v r ■ ■ ?< ';,xi:^-. ? 

n'this: transaction, W2P1 es dtd set out clear expectations' for the i ncoftii rig 
family, but i t was al so clear from his comn\ents .that ;1t was^diff icult .for 
him to conceive that the prior teacher or school could have' been at k 
fauTt for the ch'iW's dyficulties. .;. 7 \. : ..y; ■ . , . ."v*< 

\ The're were other waM^lj^h'ich ; ya1es promoted ..his al 4 lance with the^ 



faculty: 'One was—wHat .416 saw as a very unusual acti vity .for a principal , 
. r-luncti room 'supervision: . ' . • "... '" /' ; 



Now, I don't know that any other principal &n the/ . 
district does this. ... . .It's- the other thjsng that 

^■>" w ; I do to.make the building run smoother. - My presence # 
in the lunch room makes it run smoother and jt takes,* 
any responsibility from the teacher of having to check •» 
all the time. Th^y can just walk off and forget about . , 
it and eat their lunch because they need some time to •« 
relax in there 'when Jthey eat, (TI, 12/79) 

^Wales's "presence" was very visible 'during the lunch periods as he 

^ta<?ed among, the tables, frequently with a paddle protruding conspicuously 

" ? "'from, his back pocket. His posture left no doubt that order was the *' 

*- rule. And order generally did prevail during the three, hectic lynch 

shifts in which batches of 150 or so restl&s elementary school students 

were fed in 30-minute periods. 

Wales 1 preoccupation with discipline perhaps was best explained 6 
• "■ j • ■ " ■ , 

under the same rubric of promoting harjnbny witjitn his school and among 

^his faculty. It was the other significant aspect of "keeping the system 

running." Spanking students was not uncommon. Suspending offenders, 

although distasteful ta^ Wales in several ways, became more routine thaq 

he liked. Detention, holding students after 'regular school 'hours, was 

instituted over the objection of at- least one outspoken -teacher. We y 

' ' ' 

noted at' the .time that the objection was ignored by Wales, iVan apparent 
- violation of his tendency to move with his teachers.- It was noted, 

however, that this particular teacher was a social isolate in the faculty 
system.. 'Wales's meting out of punishments d^d support his teachers, |ut 
as 'the following comments disclose, he was not insensitive to the students 

- ; . *•' ' ;■ ' ' ... "t 

or their parents'. 

I suspended a kid once and that's a decision that I don't' 
i like. • That's tough in Phe sense that we can't teach him 
'"■ unless, lie's here. And. that's a tough' deci sion to put him 
' . out for a number of days and, he misses those days of 
instruction!' . . . WeJiadTa fire drill. And going out 



- '* on, the fire drill, he was pushing and shoving atid after 
a teacher said, "Stand in line and don't push and shove," 
he gave her this smirk and she says,* you know, she talks 
to him about' talking baclc to her and he quieted down- 
She turned to walk away and another, teacher standing 
within 20 feet [sees him] shake his ;fist at her and as 

• v feoon as I found that out, I suspended him for three days. 

What we do is send a" letter home with him that he is sus- 

^ Upended and we send one home in the United States Mail. • * 

The mother didajt know he was suspended until the letter 
came in the maty and then she asked me ..[on the phone] 
what's his problem and I told her what he had done. I 
told her I was not tolerating this kind of behavior from 
him and she said that's fine. I had put in the letter ^ 
that she had to come back'witK him. She sa4d, "I've got 
a new job and .it's almost impossible for me to get off." 
% ,v> She.said, "I apree with you 100 per cent." Well, you 
write .me a letter* to that effect, that you agre'fe 100 
pfercent and that he -shouldn't act 1'ike this and send it 
back with him at the" end of the three days. And so I 
put the. letter from her in his personal file and he's' 
been a good student since. (TI, 12/79) 

X 

0 »■ 
One further example also exemplifies Wales's humanity./ " * 

. f. ■ i • - \# , 

We had a youngster yesterday who got suspended for not 
coming to detention and he came walking in here at f 3:35 
and sat down there and he was so upset he couldn't talk. 
He said his mothec was ;going to beat him and send him 
back to his father in Mississippi. So- 1. gave -him another 
$k chance. So I'm wishy-washy. * Well*, you can call it any- 

# thing you like/ I did it and whatever flack comes out 

of it, I have to suffer, but I don't want'to see him back 
in Mississippi with his Daddy because fie doesn't want to go 
and I don't want to see htm beat. '(TI, 12/79) 

Despite Wale's' distaste for suspension, he used it frequently to 

maintain order at Kensington. At the end- of his first year he recalled 

at least seventeen suspensions which ^adbeeji carried out. He reflected 

that' many fya'd involved the same students. e Some students had been sent 

home three or four times during the year. Yet, the community suppprted 

his tough* stand, , even parents of the offenders. 



You . know., they don't want them suspended but. if ^1 have - a , 
legitimate reason, they give me some flack but not bad. 
Now., I sent one other student, I did not suspend\him, but" 
I sent a letter that he should bring his parents \back the 



ne*t>|ay to get him back into school. . . . They both 
came. -\ k Arret the father. talked to him very quietly and 
told hinv that he was not to do what he had been .doing, 
that he .was here to learn and whether he liked us 'as 
teachet; "**id principal was immaterial . He was to get 
. his learning from this.*"/ (TI, 12/79) 

Wales was somewhat surprised by^tfie wil lingness of parents to accept his 

.tough position on disci pi in4'»j|t>ut happy to have them as allies. 

Like the quiet spoKen^it%6r' in the episode above, Wales believed 

Wti " 

that children were iij schoor^o learn. He r 1inked this belief to his 
premise that "teachers were to teach." He saw both of these tenets of, 
his self-termed "traditionalism" hinging on .tight discipline within the. 
school and' a faculty with high morale." All of this' fit well withirrthe 
bounds of the Superintendent's, the Board's and the community's .expecta- 
tions. !' ' * 
There were, of course, some problems. Many, of them were generated 

in the turbulent environment already described, and some were viewed'by 

♦ . 

Wales as beyond his control. In our interviews he described these prob- 

1 ems as belonging to a different set than he thought he would encounter 

at the school. 

We've had a lot fewer problems than I anticipated, 
; major prrdbl ems. We have had a lot . . . pf fights. 

* gnd ; |hings along the way. . We were expecting a 
" l^t of that but, still, it's not ^as much a problem 

i ( as I thought it would be. From talking/to people ' - / 

easier, 1^ had anticipated a different set of prob- 
leP,than I have encountered . . . the situation bf 

• ra&ial balance, you know. (TI, 12/79) - 

Ffrst his 'list v(as his discomfort with a county program, Special 
Education Services, which provided classes for children with diagnosable 
learning or behavior difficulties. Wales perceived thf^program to con- 
flict with otheV routine classroom activities and yet, according to his 



1 



perception of the law, he could not interfere with the program's 

agenda. *■ 

One of the concerns I had this year^as the -Special- - 
Education Services Resource Room* I had a discussion', 
with the Special Ed. person and t was ijiven to under- 
stand th,at it was impossible for me to take anyone out 
of this program once they were in it. Maybe that„'£ ; 
true. This person is enjoyed by Special Education m ^ 
Services and I* have to %upervise that room and this 
upset me some because I think that the person in charge' 
should be able to do what's the lesS detriment to 
the whole. (TI, 12/79) ' %\ 

He explained the specific problem as he saw it. % 

. i The special education teacher has to offer the Services * 

to the children in her room to Satisfy the*law, whatever 
it is. This was a concern to jne as I patched it^go $long. 
I watched the kids come out of their rooms ayid go to thg 
Resource Room, to the Reading Ro8m, you know, whapever 
* they go so many times 3 day*and I, bei^g a traditional- 
ist, I wonder if this is good because you haj/e kids * 
coming and going out of their room al 1 'day for this and 
that. And I hav# put «a number of hours^undef 1 niy^beTt $o 
study about making som£ sort of schedule. ^ have made an 
attempt at it but* it seems like i# is going to be an impos- 
sible task. . . But thatgseems to be^ne of my Concerns , 
« that Special Ediicatiojj Services^ Room. (TI, 12/79) . -o • 

Another problem stemmed from Wales's inexperience as ah elementary 

teacher, afnd his laclc of trailing »and f^pili^rity with eleitientary 

curriculum. That /inexperience was worsened by seemingly overwhelming 

odds, particularly ™ the area* of reading. . 

Being a new principal , I'm still* in the middle of the 
.Whirl of trying to get myself back to thinking about^ 
Elementary curriculum and working with'teachers and - 

resource people which I do not do when I teach in the ' 

classrooms at junior high school. 

x [One concern is reading.] My philosophy is tt) start 

% v with the youngest ones and work from there.- Now, in this . 
building we have 141 youngsters [one. third of the school] 
who qualify for speciaPreading^help. The reading teacher 

s . .' is required by, law to only take^50, so my philosophy has „ 
been to take them as young .as, we can, 1st, 2nd, 3rd grade", 
and work with them . . . because of age and the 'number of 

- ■ : * ' . • * ' ■ ■ : 





years in school and they are -receptive to help at a 
younger age. ... I alsa aske'd the reading teacher y , 
rtot' to take any students that ane involved in the * '•■ ' 
Special Services Room rn which the limit is 30. 
So it' s possible' of those ,141 students to ^get some ' 
sort of remedial help from ejther oi^r special read- % 
ing teacher or the Special Services person for 80 
of them. (Tl/12.79) : , . 

Despite his best intentions, 61 students who qualified for sp 

reading help "wou Id not receive remedial training. ^This pro 

partially' fro%the law which limited class size for both the Mil 

ing specialist and the Special Services; person. Partially, it reU 

* ' ■ : "• 4v ' v ' - ; •'f 

to district inequalities. The following conversation illustrates 1 

latter.point: , - ' \. .Ifk .\-\^\$$M 

OBS* Can you make a pitch to central office for^ more 
reading help? * . , vV - ' 

* ' ... •"■><■ ."•»',.'.- 

Dr. W: Yes, I can make a pitch but I wou 1 d .not ant i c i pate : ; 
receiving another reading teacher. & !'$■•&■'': 
f < ••' . •*, - i(T ;: i-?-4. 

OBS: Are their other schools' in the, distr^t^fjtH-.^Tfg-, . ' 
ni.fi cantly fewer reading-problems?. JFlt$fc'&W ' ' ^ 

Dr. W: Oh, yes. I'm sure that's true i n sbm£ of tne* . L± 
eastern schools. (These v are' schooJtf*§hAch.vW% >pn,the 
other side of what Mil ford teachej^fflT^e; "6'61y Hj§h-^ • 
way. ". This major avenue serves-^|^fetin^? racial . "^pd ^ , 
economic boundary between Milford^^t|liborhod|te. DCD) 

, OBS: Is there any equ i ty . a rgumen trS?0ut t hat? Can yj^|% 
make an argument that somebody wilVliSten to? > 

Dr. W: Pve never known of anything to happen l,i.ke*that. 
. (TI, 12/79) ' .' r V . ' ^ , ; 

It is interesting to note that in both- these instances of problems .; 

that frustrated Wales, the actual, authority, to solve the issues la,T * 

beyond the principal 's grasp; -State and federal laws, and district- 

level decisions hampered .problenHSOlving steps that Wales wished he 

tfould take. * v '< « 



: V The pptehcy of the rpriricipal as school leader, then, is a relative 
commodity^ • The complexity of the formula from which that p^t^nq^ may-te 
derived in today's schools is revealed in another portion of^ur^hter- *. 
,vVifi«S; with Dr. Wales. ' In this excerpt, -the principal discusses* a cnarige 



fn policy regarding after. school activities. 



; - . ' \ V. •• JJjt.le. IX, of qburse, affects us . . . there haye -teen a 1 

1; i . ; . ;"-* ; / ;|/;coiiple of things at the elementary leVel.in extra^urrtcular^^-*: ■ • 
?i' ; -vV^v'-^/;v ' activities* Tho di^st ri ct ha?; requi red P. E. teac|rers\ t^o f»fen' ""■ 
'.'"'v. ; t \* .* > * * ^ apd they would pay then^a- certaftt * 7 7;; 

" \ V " j^^ount of .money; fpr'axertaiin number !6f hours put rh for** that,* 
. * ■ * * V--' R\gh^t now £ according; to Titl e IX , .1- don't know that >t)Ttsr \s* ,.. 

J\V*™:**^ : 9 - ^rue. -IX 'they * had some problems' 1 5? 

reltnictjag Gertain^ acti vi ties because of the type v(?f thd ;v \ 
ff - ■";7,V; prograifc- They ^ . * 

* 7 ch #dren - to mix, boys and-gi rl s .; . . . because . gi rl s go* 1 
\ike this sort 

} "/ for th6m"to ; get 1 nto ,; yod; 1 ve got them dding this becaiise/you 1 
■ ; y Q \ I ,af r a I 'd t h ey 1 dl get • tin rt :o r something else, but you. dldrj* t giy 3$*. \ 
7 7 *. :; y.;Fth 




Now ,• 1 the ;di strict, has . gon0 to auc.tjon--a teacher can .auctjon.^ 
his abil.ity f^ do it . . : , . the 6x$Ka- 

^urrlcjjlar part^; (If the teacher tak^s money the acti vJtv tnust . 
be offered for both boys arid girls. OCD) Now he can, if^iet* ^ 
wishes , run any program he Wants and not take any njjjpney for . ^ 
.-. ' ; • it. Our P.E. teacher opted not to take money and he' s goi ng 
to;. offer something in the spring. (TI, 12/79) : . 

asked Wales abbut his nple in this kind of negotiation. He respohcf^l: 

* "v : '■'•{: ' •' • - : . . ■;■ . y ■ .;■ \ * 

. If they, [the teachers] have signed up with central - office 
- they are paid, IVm in charge of overseeing the program. • l\ 
; : - ^*V*wouldn i t think, the central office would approve anything bncg . # 
- * v I**ad decided against it, and I. wouldn't overrule 1 central offi^ 
K. .. ." ; if they, had decided on something. I would be given directiorfs * < 

; v ^r ■"•-.V.tV to have the program run and work and they would not direct theV ; * ; 
v^;^^ i'" progpam at all. It would be up to me. J ■ j 

' In ifty, a pipinion, my authority extends to where I can completely -j 

do aw^^with it or rearrange it to suit me. Now personally I /•>, 

0 would do away with a program oniy"if I thought it was harmfu-1 , : 
ii'W- \ t \ to some child. . . . I might rearrange it if I thought a signi- 

f*^ 4 * ficant number of children were not allowed to participate; 3 \ 

simply because they were too small and it should be set to fit; 1 

• v * the child, the children in this building rather than to suit , '? 

the P.E. teacher. (TI, 12/79) t& • . r 
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''\|^s*^h^|^.1^i8l 1 ^jffipf '. af terschool program at Kensington results 
from ^ negot|at||n s^e^een interested teachers and central office personnel . 

f tio s e dis^i si wis are* constrained by federal regulations that are designed 

\ v, V V^ro'-'% iS> ./i .- ; ; ',\..v .'■':.'.■"■ .■ 

to help guarantee children, the right to participate in school experiences 

\,«V ' \ ■■ u \ *ty * • '■< ^0' ' " •• '' ."■ ■ 

;V- , no matter, what the*>race or gender. The principal 's control over, the 

V ' • develj»j^rf^Vf tferschool programs* appears limited by his or. her informal . 

$ ' '•'•::V-- ' \ /• • ■ . : . • 

\ ihf 1 u^ce'" 'i'n tjte di strict office. But once the program is approved at 



t ■ > 



.<$' " ' 



v « ';^the. di strkt' 1 ivel , he assumes a great deal of control over the operation 
v., JolVtlhe-'pro^^i: The building principal , then, works within numerous external 
'•v'' ; ;-X\ tonitr'aitffes but exercises power at the building level. We asked Wales to 
•'" ■ ■' ' *i|ei^Wa:2 e>4b out t^e limits .of his authority in his school. 

'/''^l' ^j-J/J.'* • ■ 

' " ' ' Mm£' ; '•• £-*We' have' a general program and I have to administer that 
*r%*'-7-? ^whether I like it or not. .. . . Now, when you come to 

.V,i~ ■■ •••*'•;•' r'-^«xtra things or assigning staff or duties or things 
*»--J$^V&&**-f- 'Tike that, I have quite a bit of authority to change it 
v W VA ' V " ■. .'■■•-- or rearrange it or to veto part of it. [With scheduling] 
' ; I prefer for [the teachers] to arrange their own time, as 

^'(^'^■'■■•r^i-y ^ long as it fits in %he time span and satisfies the require- 
ments that we're here for. Then, if there is no decision, I 
will step in and make the decision and it will have to be 
done. I prefer to. 4o that in the.'general running of the 
school. If we have something that could be decided as a 
group of teachers, I prefer the teachers to decide. However, 
• "*r. . . ' if it comes to a tie Or~they db'n't want- to decide, if I can 

■ make the decision, I will; and we go with that. ... . .1 would 

S;' . always prefer working together rather than just distributing 

4 * orders. (TI , 12/79) . 

This response and other portions of the interview with Wales demonstrate 
several ways in which the authority of a school principal is limited. 
First, he recounted several instances where his wi-shes were constrained by 
state and federal ma'ndates. Second,, he alluded to an unwritten district 
code; once made, he would not disagree with the decisions of his superiors; 
in return, he expected autonomy at the building leveT. ThirdT he was 
subject to the ? wr1tten rule^ of the board ^of education. Wal es Referred 
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to, involve his teachers in school decisions, adding- a fourth factor 
those that limited his decision making capacity. However, here, he w 
specified that he reserved the rigHt to make final decisions if teachers 
failed to act. Fifths Wales's limited knowledge about school law and 
elementary curriculum harrtpered his ability to malee decisions in the 
system. Sixth, scarce financial, resources, in his qpinion, prevented 
the kinds of programs he wanted to develop, again limiting the scope of 
his capacity to act in, the system. ■ 

A Day in the Life of . . We had the opportunity to observe 
Dr. Wales at his~job over a period of two years. Most interactions with 
him or opportunities to see him in action bccurred as he would enter 
other situations we were observing. On one occasion in February of, 

his first yean at Kensington, we arranged with Wales to "shadow"' him for 

* ■ ' A 

a full school day. % ?jg the most part, his bebaviors that day paralleled 
the, activities we had watched him perform throughout the year. In this 
sense, we* observed the' continuity of- a typical school day. from the vantage 
point of the school principal. ^ ^ 

At the same time, however, it was apparent that Wales was very * * 
aware of our presence. Fpr instance, he of ferec^seating to the observer^ 
each time they changed settings, as a host would do for a respected % 
gu^§t. Also, his secretary remarked in a good natured way about how 
Susy Wales had been the day of the observation and how he had found no ■■ 
need to leave the building or visit the central office.5 Lastly, the, . 
class visitations we report were definitely not rout jyae events in his 
daily schedule, as demonstrated by one teacher's* ent$refastic praise 
"of his atypical presence. We begin, then, one day with 0e- Kensington 
principal . f , ^ - - 



4 Dr. WaTe<f arrived -at 'Kensington at 8:05 a.m. Aware of the observer's- 
presence, Wales chose to make no commeht as he entered his office. A J: 
- . V this point he appeared committed to treat the "shadow 11 as a'shadow. " Almost^ 
. 5^^ immediately the phone rang, a cal l from a parent concerned that her ch'il d>V 
had not yet received^a magazine that the daughter had ordered „and paid 
for in class. After yet another telephone conversation, Wa1.es proceeded 
to the teachers' lounge, the early-morning gathering place for°much of . 
the staff. Oh this February morning, we noted fewer teachers in the' 
lounge than usual. The conversation revolved around a third grade 
-child Who dealt with classroom frustrations by "giving the finger" to 
her perceived to mehto'&gj 'Several instances of the child's habitual 
response were shared by ^fijbus teachers. Laughter fil 1 ed the room. 

. At 8:45 Wales left the; teachers' lounge and walked to the gymnasium. 
Students were gathering there before the start of the school day. Usually 
they remained on the playground, but in thi$ instance the below zero 
weather advised an indoor wait. Dr. Wales's secretary interrupted his 
progress to inform him that a parent had cal led' about a discipline issue.^ 
This prompted Wales to remark humorously with v an ol d school adage, "You 
knot* about my philosophy, teach ;the best and shoot the rest-.." He arrived 
at the gym and stood in the doorway above the students. He yelled at 
various youngsters^who were running about the gymnasium. floor. However, 

w , ■ ■ ••'■•"•v ■ ■ ' • \ 

most of the control he demonstrated was achieved by his mere presence. 

As he continued this supervision, two; repairmen arrived to fi,x the 
building's emergency lighting system. Hej^complained to them that it had 
been two years since the first work requisition. had been submitted for this 
problem. He issued his complaint in a joking manner. „At this point, 
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a young student entered and was k singled out to the observer. Within the 
previous twp weeks, the boy's father and* uncle had been murdered. Their 

' . * ' .* . ' . ■ * . ' .,."v' : 

"executions" were ostensibly drug related. No teacheF assisted Wales 
with this supervision. He preferred to free teachers from/ extra duty 

• ■ * " . • . ■ ■ ; . . . ; , r m : . ^ 

Iflfc -when -possible. 

/ Dr. Wales signaled' the begitining of school by loudly directing the 

children to proceed to their classrooms. As they filed past him, he 
touched many in different ways. Girl's were patted on the head. \ Boys 
were greeted with playful sparring. A black youth extended his hand, ' 
. palm up, to. Wales/ The customary "give-me-five" was exchanged ancl . * ' 
terminated wiiSh a "soul handshake.:" As the gymnasium emptied^ the Pledge 
of Allegiance began blaring from a hallway loudspeaker. A Vietnamese. 
. youth stopped .still" in his tracks, placed his hand oyer his heart and 
solemnly recited the words, all alone, not loudly, but clearly. 

The Vietnamese child evidently reminded Wales of an incident from 
thib previous day which had angered him greatly. As we sat in his office 
^t 9*00 AM; he recounted how\it was necessary for him personally to drive 
several of school's Vietnamese pupil? to another elementary school 
v " for daily English lessons. Th^yprevious day he hted delivered the* children 
to the school at the appropriate time, but he had* found no one present 
or prepared to work with his students. 

■" He had confronted the principal' qf that school with the trresponsi- 
> bility*of the situation and a fracas had ensued. The other principal 
had apparently resorte'd to harsh words in reponse to Wales's accusations. 

. j •;<•"• ■ 

Wales said the principal had used "God damn" in his retort. Then, in 
% the presence of the observer, Wales called the central 'off ice to complain 

"'. ,' V' .. lU ^ » 

■ • 4, ■ '.v . 77 ~V '. . ; £ 
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about the other principal 's laqk of decorum. As he made the call he 
maneuvered his ceramic alligator around his'ciesk. 

At 9:05 AM the first disci pi ine.case of the day intruded on Wales. 
KensingtoVs music teacher had .-sent a boy and a girl 'to speak to him, 
alledging that the boy had kicked tfie.girl in the stomach. Dr. Wales 
asked the girl for her story first. He then asked the boy why he had 
kicked the girl. The boy claimed that the girl h^d provoked him first 
and offered an explanation about how his "kick" had been accidental. He 
toVd how the children had been filing out of the music room/and had .been 

*bn steps at the time of the incident. He said that the gifl had been below 

■ ■ ■ - ■ s 

and immediately behind him and that he had unintentional ly caught her with 
4 his heel as he had proceeded up the stair. * 

, Wales dismissed the girl after asking her if she wanted to see the 
nurse. ' The girl declined the offer and returned to h^r classroom. He 
then turned trO the young boy but was interrupted by his secretary before 
his reprimand could begin., Permission was require^ to semd another student 
home to fetch a £grgotten v lunch. Granting that permission, Wales again 
turned to the distraught youth and said, "You're no. dummy. You've got a 
brai o n." He ended saying that he didn't want to see the same sort of thing 
occur again. The student was sent back to his class. No further action 
was taken. Wales spoke to the observer and said, "Bruce is a good kid. 
He's "the ►one that gave me the handshake in the gym this morning." , 

By 9:30 Wales -had dealt with another discipline problem. This time 
a single third grader had been sent to him carrying a crun^Ied piece .of 
paper. The wad was a note the student had written and dropped on a *\ 
'classroom floor. The note had been found and read by the classroom 
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teacher. Because the message had. included such invectives as "asshole" 

and"pussy" the student had been sSfc to the office for discipline. 

Dr. Wales read the note and then spoke to the boy sayingV 
"Why did ybu write this note?" The boy mumbled something 
s and Wales said, "Speak up." The boy said; "I- don't know. " 

' Wales said, "You don't know why you wrote this bad note? 

. . i You wrote this note and. ybu' was 'dumb enough, to let it • 
get out of your possession?' (FN, 2/26/80). ' 

" The' next, hour of the day, 9:40 to 10:40 AM, Wales spent in a primary 

• ■ . ■. * - * . . ' *' • 

reading class. He spent the period quietly observing the teacher as she. 
'rotated among several reading groups that were separated according to the 
^ajiildren's reading levels. At one point the schooT counselor entered ♦ 
; "and tal ked to one of , the students. Wales quietly pointed out that the 

-- <oUnse] orjiad^&en a pawn in a recent game of riyalry between Kensington! 
; , and one of-the other elementary schools. With one round 0 of that game 
; vat an end^, ? 'the wom^ f was spending /nore'ttlne' at Kensington than at th< 
rival school. V At 10:40, the classroom teacher- dismissed-her^final 

• <*. ■ $ v 

,reading : group with an enthusiastic "See you slater, tootsies^ and Dr« 
WaleSf left the classroom. . ■ V V M * 

' McR behind his desk, Wales signed a "Pr : °9^ ss report"' for one >\ ; 
. student so that it could be mailed to the chilc^s pa rent k. He noted >J 
/ ^ how it was nothing more than a re-rnameti -jg%fiii^f a> hot1(e.-. S|V jWalesO 
rf ivthen spoke to a..< secretary at the' central ^office about , an insurance • * ■ 
^^rbchure that the di strict Kad ci related r Next hi ordered i| new step 
ladder for the school. At 1\ 0:50 the teacher whos^; -readirig class he 
. .. had, just observed entered jind ,ecst^ical<ly praised Wale^'s^ visit ik her 
:< cVassrodm. Accordjng^to'.her, t1\e children had been very* inbressed by 
hts; visit, e(nd sl)e told how his Vr^sence motivated their acidities 
that period. . At 1 1 : 05 the teacher who, had sent t^ie qhild v^TOMf he / 



wadded-up-r{ote^ to Wales earlier, in the'morning dropped By to discuss the 
child's behavior. She was particulary alarmed by the child's low,, self- 
esteem., She told how the student had frequently written hbw he hated - 
himself and how he*; felt so "dumb." *> v r » v 

As the lunch hour neared, Wales walked to the teadhers' lounge,, 
where he' spent, half an* -hour eating and talking informally' with other 
"staff who were free at that time.. He shared some of his personal past 
with his faculty andVthey responded warmly to hi s;> stories, f/i- 

Between 12:00 and litJO. Wales- supervised the Student lun^rooni^ , He 
began this duty by : h el ping to pass put 1 unches..tp the children as they^ 
filed by. As he stooped oyer the bins, from wh i dh th| • lun ch es we re drawn , 
his suit coat would hike up in thiback, .givingghe impression^ accordfng 
'to the observer of a "rooster tall." The cause was rev6al ed, later as 
Wales marched between tables and drew from his back pocket a wooden 
paddle branded with the words "Whale Power." His behavior.. was mostly 
teasing as he cajoled children to be quiet or to eat ttteiT^uncfres. . 
That paddle, however,' remained in full sight. Sometimes, it was £lap-, 
ped l oudly on a table top to get a student *s attention £ but sometimes . 
there Was no apparent reason for its ^andijahment. Once Wales moved to 

' T.<. ■:' ■ " ' ' ' V ■ - ' 

tablle.'and playfully paddled one of the boys*' • 

• " ' , ■ * A,. ■' 

An aide assisted the supervision. She. moved through the restless , 
group of students blowings whistle to get attention and to gain, quiet. 
The »fi rst, 1 unch. group was dismissed after lining . up by grades and the 
'same scene was repeated during the next half hour. ■ ; 

•• Dr. -Wales spent the next hour in his office. He talked to the. ' 
observer about^di strict' s salary schedule. WaTes was ?ea wring $28,500 ■■ 



that year. ;His wjfe al,so taughi: in the district' and he' ;discl6sed that . ^ 
she was at t the : $17,000 .rlevel.pn- the teachers' schedule. - He mentioned 
that: their combined -salari es'" provided a comfortable life fo'r their family * 
but' had not al 1 owed^theni to* purchase /a new, home that they . desi red. f 
V . Wales ,a1so discus'sed the di strietis- Title I .surfimeT school program. 
He commented about trie cMoUnt of work the^ program^ generated; He explained 
. th^tf^AT scopes student eligjbi'lity for the program.^ 

He further told ab^ guideline was circumvented. ' ■ .y 7 



Federal , law recju|r|d)that >a pa'renr committee, drawn from parents, whose 
*•■ children would ;att^i4 Summer sessions* be formed ta insure parent .invol ve- 
' ment 'in. the local "^fchool. -Wai es -indicated that -al t he real ly .needed for 
compliance with tt^f&gu lat.tp^ were 'the/signatures of eight; pa retfts oh ■ 
*\"> ; a. form.. It- was* tfM&rl a| ; _wh ether ;pr not.'; the parents were .actually in- 
' voTved in any ;of ! teHSHplanhiTig "fpp.--'sunimer .schocrt«%-^rhe impression he created 
was that ;he ' fli d 1 i ttl encourage active participation by the pa rents* 
'/"'. . A textbook, sal esma^arrived at the r school at .1:30 and spelit .fifteen 



minutes showing- a,; h^7| ^ Te of texts-.t^ Wales; Wal es ■remiridecl the^ salesman 
about the extensive u^^s -school niade of thai compariy^^ook^s'l /He ' 
made the .point thart : : h^^pected excel lent Service frpph the company. 



■ > After the salesman ffad left, Dr.- Wales busied. himself for fifteen 
minutes" with a host'pf different matters. ..First, he checked on the^inag- 
a2ine order the parent had complained about earlfer i° the day and secured^ 
the knowledge that the classroom teacher had the -matter wel l in hand. : 

•:\ .v :> , . ' . ; ;.■ . ' :; : . ( ;. . ■ . . •.. •• \ . • ; ■■ . - ■ ■■ 

Second , her-was reminded by- a' faculty ^member that a teacher had -to _ leave 
early that day for a dent ist^appointmenU and he spoke to that teacher 
about: a new insurance, program the district was negotiating for, its teachers. 
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Third; Dr. Wales checked on the condition of a storage area that a «. 
faculty member had complained about and found no problem with it. * 
While walking to that storage area, Wales talked about two faculty " , 
members and their dependability, their "loyalty." The observer noted 
.-the beginnings of a pro-principal cpalition forming among the staff. 

At 2:00 PM, Wales visited a special Englisfl class that was in pro- 
gress with the school's Vietnamese children. As«a result of his complaint 
to the central office about'the delay in instruction that had occurred 
at the rival elementary school , the special class was being held at 
Kensington for the first time. Six children, five, boys and one girl 3 
participated. Two teachers saw to their instruction. " 

On the return trip to Dr. Wales's office, two youths standing outside 
a classroom attracted Dr. Wales's attention and he inquired about their 
presence in the hall. One mumbled a response with his head hanging. 
Wales mimicke(lthe student's muffled response and insisted that he speak 
up and speak cleanly. The students reported, then, that they had not 
worked diligently during their math class. Wales inquired, "Why didn't 
you finish your math?" One of the boys said that it was hard to under- 

r " 

stand. 'He was interrupted as Wales said, "Blah, blah, blah, blah, blah. 

. ' \ ■ • . . 

Speak up, I can't understand you." ■ • m ' 4 ? 

Turning the corner to the principal's office, Wales found another 

child waiting his arrival. He had been sent to the principal "fop writing 

"fuck" on an exterior school wall. during recess." To make matters worse, 

the student had done so while being disciplined for other inappropriate 

playground behavior. Dr. Wales pulled out his paddle and confronted ^ 



the third grader, slapping the paddle in the palm of his hand as. he 
talked^. The boy began crying. Wales terminated the confrontation abrup- 
tly^, telling the bay that he would not tell the child's parents of this 
behavior this jtime but that he" must bring a scouring pad and clean the 
school wall on which the child had written. Wales's promise of "next 
time" seemed to formulate a repetitive pattern in his disciplinary dealings 
with students. \f \% 

- - > ' " 3 

At 2:05 Wales headed for the teachers, 1 lounge and remained therefor 

' ' / ■' ' ■ V ' ' ^ 

ten minutes while eating a piece of fruit and then returnees! to his office, 

spending thJ next half hour' in small talk with the observer. At. 2:40, 

the superintendent of schools entered Wales's office. Superintendent 

George held a card with money attached in his. hand. He was personally 

returning a loan to one of Kensington's staff. The two administrators 

* 

gossiped a bit about the youth whose father and uncle had been sla^in. 

•* 

They speculated about whether the incidents had been drug related and 
\he nature^'bf- the alledged drugs. Dr. George then shared an incident 
involving an irate social worker who was distraught over George's refusal 
to enroll a student in the school system. The argument hinged on whether 
or not the student actual ly lived within the attendance boundaries' of 
the Mil ford School District. After del i veringJi is card to the teacher 
her 'sought, Superintendent George left the building. 

His exit was followed closely by Mrs. Susan Emory's entrance. Mrs. 

Emor'y, the school's counselor, was 'one of the two black women who worked 

V 

at Kensington. Wales left his office and began A td kid her, eventually 
rubbing the back' of her hand, saying in FHTett, "I just'wopdered if some" 
of the black would rub off." Emory ignored the joke and continued talking,. 
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albeit moce tersely, about her value's class. She left the administrative 
area after* inviting' Wales to join the session. 

After a brief interlude, Wales decided to accept Mrs. Emory's 
invitation to observe her class and headed for her room. On the way he / 
explained how, at a^pridr school, he teased a Jewish woman about being 
the school's "TO"', token- Jew, and how she had taken it in stride. He 1 
indicated that Mrs. 1 Emory could participate in that sort of humor also. 

During Wales's observation of the qlass, Mrs. Emory used him as an 
example-of the "fairest 1 ' adult she knew. During the period, Dr. Wales 
commented to the observer that he appreciated Mrs v Emory's hard work and 
that her industry made up for some of her shortcomings. Several boys • 
began to get restless during the class and fir. Wales interrupted and 
asked if Mrs.' Etoary wanted him to take the boys out of ;the room. She , 
indicated through non-verbals that she wpuld rather deal with them 
herself. At 3:30 the values class ended with an abrupt dismissal by 
Mrs. Emory^.. At 3:40 after returning to^his office, Dr. Wales ended hi s ^ 
day and left'Kensington for home. 

This one-day View of Wales's professional li fe demonstrates the easy 
going style with which hel typically handled mgjst situations at Kensington. 

b. * 

True to his word, we saw him disciplining students, buffering teachers 
from parents, checking on„building maintenance, book orders, and insurance 
programs. • Further, in his jovial way, he moved about the buil din$ talking 

■ ■ «* . ' . ,* •* 

with teachers and, sometimes less jovially, copversing with students. In 
short, Wales freed his teachers to teach. * He. did. his best to maintain an 
orderly school environment at Kensington. 
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Summary and Implications «. 

^ '^^^^^l^^ 655 ^ 0 " Dr * Wales P rov ^ des - a stark/cpntrast to 
the man VhbMsSfc steered the Kensington dream, Dr. Shelby. 1 Wales hailed 
from the TurciV'^uth, and was. strong on family, church, and discipline.^ , • 
His professi^ai and 1 acadefnic gxpeWences. were stronger preparation^' 
for secondaVp&han elementary school leacie,rship. His rise'through the 
ranks seems to 'have resulted from His clps'e relationship with Mil ford 
administrators and from his ability to get "the 'job done in the way t\ 
wanted it done." Dr. Wales defined "the^^way" as traditional i sm- -maintain-^ 
ing tight discipline and freeing teachers to teach. ^ . l v ^ 

The first principal , Shelby, on the other hand, was viewed during his 
short stay at Kensington as a "deviant outsider'^ has administrative • 
colleagues. He was never able to obtaih the kind of support a "good ol ' 

j } • t 9 

boy" network can provide. He was 'analytical and passionate in the pur- » 
suit of- his educational vision. The, image left behind at Kensington. was 
of a man. filled with true belief. When he left the Milford School Dis- 
trict, he left seeking another opportunity to create his Utopian school . 

Jonas Walefs on -the other hand proffered a traditional pedagogy and ■ 
held more modesty-hopes for his future. In his -words: 



After this year I'll be 50 years old and I can 
retire in 10 years. At thisf'point I have felt c. 
•: lightly about "being a* superintendent ^somewhere, 

' but jf an elementary principal's job is. s , 

available in. this district, I would probab.ly 
stay as an elementary principal until I retire. , , 

- I enjoy working with the teachers and the. kids .and 
if you go to be a* superintendent, ^you 1 re.moved off 
away from both teachers and youngsters. (TI, 12/79) 

, At the end of Wales's first year as principal of the Kensington school, 

...<>■• ■ 

one of the other elementary schools in the district was closed. Wales ' . 
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a'nd-his staff were briefly worried that he would be replaced by the mor-e 



senior, displaced principal.- But, today, Wa-les remains at Kensington^ His 
teachers breathe a continuing and, collective sigh of .relief. : Apparently, 
J^nasWales'has found a home.,* j -. " 0 , 

' In>tonclusion, we must note ah apparent irony about .the Kensington ' 
. pri nci pa^ . '■ The "s i gh^ of Tel i ef " that wel corned Wal es to 'Kensi ngton was t , ^ 
bated to a Targe Extent , on his' reputation withih'the* di strict , the "giv^R 11 • 
thatLhe was a Gilford staffer who .represented the traditional philosophy 
of tn& front of fice, the' school board, and the community. Muc^ of Wal es-'-s 
success in his first two years as principal of Kensi ngton- was based on \ 

N J 

his ability' to establish a familiar order at the» school. ' 

If he chooses, next, to move the school beyond this stage, to develop 
the institution "as a more effective 'vehicle for student, J earning , h£ may. , 
find it necessarjmo move- beyond his tenets for cli.scipline and staff sup- 
port. He may find the , need to import a different instructional technology, 

•»■■*■: s 

c r > 

a m&e -effective organizational mode, or a more interventionist profile with 
his teachers. In this case, his "fit" with the system may erode. ,\ 

"Thus, Wales may face v a dilemma: Do. "principals; best meet their respon- 
sibility to a constituency by steering their school along. the quietest,' 
smoothest course, sailing with currents popular at the time? Or 'should 
they, risk disturbing that steady' flow, seeking excellence^and innovation 
to pro\ide an education more suitable to all of their students? This 
issue laps at the^foundation of American public education, and raises the 
question of whether the purpose elf schooling is -to replicate society 
or-to aid-its reform and evolution. Clarifying this dilemma remains 
a 'complex, difficult task> for observers and analysts of -schooling. 

■ ... . > " ': : 
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, CHAPTER 4 
INSIDE CLASSROOMS . > ' . . 

v We return, now," to ^Cens^ngton's classrooms* The multiple^ strands 

of infl"i)ence'we have described .thus far end here. In the interactions 

« *■ 
of tMj^hers and students, programs and visions are lost or realized. 

Here teachers* interpret mandates from the'ir leaders, synthesize that 

iraF.ormat ion with their own experiences and belief s,, and proceed about 

the Easiness bf teaching. In most instances we find them striving , , 

to adhere to the general orders $fid wishes of Wales and the district. 

Within these parameters, however, latitude exists. Individual, members 

of the staff combine different procedures, styles, : .and personal ities-in 

,the act ; of instruction. . ; 

We begin' this discussion wUh a brief overview of the staff as . a . 

whole.. J^ext, we compare tha^school 's current and historical goals and 

objectives then describe Uife^chool 's instructional technology., 

Taken -together* these pagjas vividly paint Kensington's drift to the ' - 

"old Mil f opd type." j . - • 

. ■ Kensington's Amiable Staff 
, Kensington's classrooms are led by 22 teachers: male and female, 
young and old, mostly White but one Biack. ^ They represent very similar 
views aboutwschopls and schooling even though they go about the act of 
teaching ^n\ar|ous ways. As we met this ''group for the first time, 
one commonality among them was immediately apparent— many had rural 
roots. k * v 
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• Each morning Kensington's parking lot contained pick-up trucks that 
sported decal'3 of deer, • pheasant or leaping bass. We also heard frequent 
references to' county fairs or saw staff .trading photographs- of prize 
livestock. They nodded'knowingly over pictures of Herefords , Rhocie 
Island Reds, or Hampshire Hogs. Final ly,. their background was expressed 
in their appealing down-home twang and use\^coVorful idiom. 

One could not participate long in the li fe , of the .school without > 
confronting this rural heritage of the staff as, it came tobear on^ 
school situations. An example echoed through the school on our very 

; . t . ' 

second day of observation.' Summary observations captured the event: 

A kid walked into Shaw'* roap uninvited at one point and 
. Shaw whistled loudly. You knew she meant, "How could 

you be so far. out of line as to just walk, into my class- 
.room?." . . It' was teasing and really funny, but yoa wouldn't 
, 'have taken another step. (SO, 8/81) • ' 

'The whistle reminds us of very basic aspects of life on the farm, 

calling in the- pigs,' or driving horses or .cattle from pasture to barn. 

In many instances during the year, we watiched as rural America came to 

the suburbs and saw how some of the best of its mores caught urban 

students— Black and White— in their captivating way. 1 . 

Another obvious characteristic of the staff was the genuine warmth; 

;.*'■' P 

they extended to one another, to students, and even to us. fi^the jpost 
part, they were an open-faced people, trusting and willing to he^p.) These 
traits, too, fit well with the group's- rural or. small-town ambience.. Their 
manner emerges in a. description of an initial meeting between researcher 
and staff person, Mrs. Bernice Parks : 



>lln a draft read by' the faculty, some of the teachers criticized 
our portrayal of the rural quality of life at the school; some felt 
we overemphasized it or used this aspect of the school pejoratively. 
If anything, we may have responded too personally and warmly to this 
part of the school. , -\ - 



Bern-ice was an interesting person to runinto first.' 
She was just a down-ftbme gal. I would guess that 
tier classroom would run that way— a- house' .full of kids f 
with the kids maintaining a respettful relationship to * 
her. She went to great lengtfhsro describe each of her \ 
own .children. ... As we left, Bernice, a white' woman, 
watched a Black child come up to her with a big smile 
arid got a big hug from her. The student, initiated it. 
, It looked like a* very sincere gesture. (SO, 6/79) 

A further example was observed in Kensington's resource center that 

featured two teachers, a parent volunteer and her infant daughter, 

and an obstreperous student: 

- The librarian's aide today is a young 'Black woman who 
has brought her 18-month-old daughter with her. The 
mother is working shelving books. The child is fol- 
. - lowing her about, "helping" to carry bopks/ She's a- 
. very cute l$id and gets .a lot of attention-. The librarian 
picks her up lovingly just as. a teacher walks through the 
area. The teacher takes. the child and says, "I see this 
little cutie, shopping sometimes." She plays with. the 
youngster briefly, then leaves. 
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A student comes running through the area. The librarian 
* stops him and admonishes h'im, saying "Wal r k or I'll warm 
your fanny. 1 ' (Her tone is completely, non-threatening— 
f more motherly than anything.) She then turns back to the 
infant, but the student virtually lights up with the 
attention he got from her. (FN, 9/79) . * 

We can .extend our small town image to include arrother aspect of the 

^Kensington staff's collective nature, humor. Perhaps, more than any^other 

ingredient, humor typifies the interaction most common among the staff. 

Dr. Wales's birthday* party, described at the outset^oV Chapter 3, imparts 

one view of the practical jokes and jesting frequent in the school.. But 

this comic play did ^iot begin with Wales's arrival. One teacher commented 

on how that party had reminded her of earlier times. We reported the 

conversation in summary observations. 

I got. a post reaction from one of the staff. Immediately 
after the party as I was walking toward the first grade 
room, a teacher asked me what I had thought of the party. 

. " / • 89 
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I kind of laughed and joked, and she said,. "Isn 't it so 
nice?" referring to the humor and how Wales had taken 
" it. Then she began to talk about an earlier principal % 
at the school. They had done something similar for hi s ^ 
party, only he had been bald. headed and the staff had given 
him a mop toupee 'kith a part in the middlfc which he wore 
all day. She alluded to the quality of the humor and the 
good, feelings it created and »how today's party was so 
"similar. She v/as sovpleased that it had developed so 
early in the year. (SO, 8/79)1 ' .. 

Humor, either for fun or with a bite^is omnipresent with this staff. 
It 'f Tows '.through the staff lounge, runs through the classrooms and bubbles 
at staff parties. It functions to tie the staff Into the school's history, 
socializes new members, and, as Dr. Wales commented, builds and maintains 
staff cohes i Oh. 1 W commented- on the saga aspect of the joking at the 
school : 

- We kept hearing pieces of stories. It was like that old 

' joke where inmates in a prison heard the same jokes so 
v many times that pretty, soon, they just gave each joke 
«£» a number.. ■ Somebody would call out a number and 
everybody would laugh. 

I think it was at the dinner, party last year where the' 
' staff set each .other off ^'with just a catch phrase or word. * 

- But it speaks to us, at least, of the solidity of the . 

> ' social system and the fact that. there are all these 
traces and pieces of humor around that -are- part of the 
lore of the group. (SO, 8/79) . , 

The importance of a wel 1 devel oped sense of humor to the,<social- 
ization of new staff members was apparent r in another instance we, reported. 
This episode was associated <foith Wales,' birthday party and the new music 
teacher who made the red paper crown that Wales wire so happily. 

I- * 

Ope teacher immediately complimented [the new musid 
/ teacher] by saying, "Boy, our new music teacher s just 

right in "there with us." (SO, 8/79)- 

Ttfe importance, even necessity, of participation in these jokes was 

further i-ndicated by Wales, who in a previously cited interview, discussed 
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that- "frtting^i n[to] H the faculty social system was, in his view, a 
^ . ; ;-V • / ... 

prerequisite for being hired at Kensington. 

i . : r • • t ^ 

The. function of humor in the maintenance^ staff cohesion was 

revealed as we became privy to the fact that the faculty had evolved a 

language of code phrases and practices. On^ example of this, in-group 

humor follows: . ■ ." k . 

* * 
The expression, "that's fine" and a special meaning for 
\ the phrase comes from a story of interaction of the staff 
"and an irate parent. . Eve ryti me the parent would make a 
statement , they .would say "that's fine," but what they 
actually meant was "bullshit." So now, when the staff 
wants to say "bullshit," they just say, "that'§ fine." 

It is a real inside joke.^ (SO, 8/79) 

t . . ■ 

Another instance occurred when Wales' first arrived at Kensington: 

Last year, before Wales arrived for his first staff meeting, 
one teacher came up and aSked if the principal had arrived 

yet, and, then, as he entered said, "Thar she blows!" (SO, 8/79) v 

* v . . • # 

Such phrases, some more subtle, are passed among the faculty, to alert 

■J 

one ^another to the arrival of administrators from central office. 

' Thus, in one form ot* another, humor pervades the Kensington school. 



We were somewhat surprised at the extent of it$ particularly when it 

was so prevalent so early in the school year. We wondered if a warm-up 

period might be more usual and commented at the time: . ^ i 

There was a humorous quality and congeniality at the 
end of the first week of school that we have rarely 
seen [in other elementary school faculties]. (SO, 8/79) 

We speculate that the faculty joviality and solidarity stems from 

two sources. First, many of these teachers have taught together for a 

long time. More than one-third of the faculty has taught together since 

1966. Four others have worked at the school for ten years. In short, 

the current staff is a very stable group. Second, in what we believe to 
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be a somewhat unusual- situation, the staff is bound together by extensive." 

extraTSchool relationships. 'Consider the^following: 

? One new teacher attended the Milford schools from v . ' 
Kindergarten through high school. During all those . ,' 
years, she was a classmate of Kensington's current , . 
•;" PE teacher. X ' , . : ' p 

0 Another new staff member had' previously taught at 
« . Kensington. ^ : " - ' , 

\ •' ■ . • ' • ■ ■ .. • *■ .'■ * ■ ■• 

? The PE teacher is {married to. the first-grade teacher's •< ... 
daughter. . g . . -^ r J t !' 

0 The secretary's son is one of the custpdiarfs. 4 ,. 

j ■ ■ j ... 

°. Two of Ihe women teachers haVe been roommates for years. 1 

r 'j '- , 

9 More broadly in the system, one teacher is married to 
another Milford principal's daughter. . 

Finally, one teacher described the nature' and extent of the faculty's out- 
of -school fraternization. 

There's a lot more going, on than I see at other schQols. 
I* mean at Kensington a Tot of my best friends and other 
[teacher's] best friends are members of the faculty. , 
Whereas at . some school^; at 4:00 when they go home, they 
never see those people. We usually TGIF once a months 
We still get together for .breakfast pccasionally. We < 
go to the theatre together during the year and- get to- 
gether sometimes in the summer. [The staff] is a.'really 
warm group. ' (II, 5/79) 

These extensive opportunities for 'in-school and out-of -school 
interaction breed a cohesive and familiar staff group at the Kensington 
school, a condition entirely in keeping with Homans '-s (1950) notions 
about human groups. In brief, Homans poses relationships between group 
interaction, sentiment, activities and norms; the more interaction., . 
and shared-activities, the more likely a group's norms will coalesce "and < 
its members' sentiments about one another will be positive. ■ Further, we 
might "expect a great deal pf similarity in instructional goals and objective; 



and teaching styles among the Kensington faculty. As the following * 
'sections will demonstrate, £}ie faculty's beliefs about schooling and > / 

cfrildren and the teacher's role in the instructional process did, indeed/ 

■ • , . .»•..■.■ 

coalesce about a few basic tenets, and their instructional, nipd&s were--' 

very similar. In these aspects of the school , however, we' find a signif- 

■ ' ' ' \ '.\ . % • 

* i cant shifty n purpose from the original^ Kensington mission. . 



Pedagogy in Kensington's Classrooms \ ' f ' 

<>' % * ' . * ' - 4 l \ ■ \ : 

• Gqals and Objectives of Instruction ' * * 4 

7 ; ■ ; : ~ ~ . . • ... ^ /.- t ■ * * 

*In 1971, we listed Kensington's original objectives: 

..• * ^ ' • --7 . ' /.... v ' . 

1. To assist pupils to' become fully functioning mature* < 
human beings. 

■ ; . y x • . 

2. To meet the needs of individual differences by pro- 
viding a differentiated program. v * • 

v r , •' " 

, 3. To provide the skills, the structures, and. the . ' 
^ - understandings which will enable pupils to identify 

* worthwhile goals for themselves, and to work indepen- .,' - 
. — , . dehtly 'toward their attainment. (Smith & Keith, 1971, 

p:. 32) 

v n ' ' N t ■' ' 

At that time, the faculty somewhat whimsical ly typified Kensington's 

■ ■* * 

thrust as developing "fully functioning Freddies" for society's future. 
The school's original goals .were, skill oriented arjd specified no content. 
\. They emphasized individuals* and independent means of reaching unique 

■ ; • v 4 ■ « ... \ ' ■. ■ • <9 m ;.. 

and sel ^determined aspi rations. ; 

* During the "golden years" of Edwards's administration at the School , 
a different set of . goal s were spel led -out* and listed in the Kensington 
Faculty Handbook. Those revised educational objectives were far more 
specific. Although they continued to emphasize skills, they contained 
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and teaching styles among the Kensington faculty. As the following * 
'sections will demonstrate, £}ie faculty's beliefs about schooling and > % 
children and the teacher's role in the instructional process did, indeed/ 
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2. To meet the needs of individual differences by pro- 
viding a differentiated program. v * ' 

■ | --- • * * " . 

„ 3. To provide the skills, the structures, and. the . ' 
^ - understandings which will enable pupils to identify 

* worthwhile goals for themselves, and to work indepen- .,' : 
. ** , , dehtly 'toward their attainment. (Smith & Keith, 1971, 

• p:. 32) / • 

v n ' ' v t ■' ' 

At that time, the faculty somewhat whimsical ly typified Kensington's 

thrust as developing "fully functioning Freddies" for society's future. 

The school's original goals .were, skill oriented arjd specified no content. 

\. They emphasized individuals* and independent means of reaching unique 

■ ; • ♦ * ■ * ... \ ' ■. ■ ■ <9 , ;.. 

and self-determined aspi rations. / 

* During the "golden years" of Edwards's administration. .at the School , 
a different set of . goal s were spelled out and listed in the Kensington 
Faculty Handbook. Those revised educational objectives were far more 
specific. Although they continued to emphasize skills, they contained 
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many more, references to instructional content. The reader wtill note 

that in this more recent statement Of. purpose, the individualism of 

Kensington's founding goal^ was lost. 

IV To provide a general curriculum to meet the needs^for 
. living in a free society: 

2. To- provide foK talented children through enrichment^and 
acceleration of the regular program. 

U J 3. To provide for those children' with limitations through ^he ' 

; njedia of diagnostic and remedial measures. ^ 

4. To help all children acquire fundamental knowledge, habits, 
concepts, skill , values, attitudes, ideals, rand appreciation 
appropriate to their level of maturity. 

5. To lead children to think reflectively. - 

6. To train children in the acquisition of good study and work 
i habits. 

, ■ * 

7. To help children to learn, to practice, and to .appreciate 
personal, civic, and social responsibilities. % 

8. To develop within all children the understanding of the foraes 
and ideals of American greatness. 

9. To develop within children a love for the beautiful in its 
varied aspects. 

10. To interest children in worthwhile activities in order to 
enable them to make profitable use of leisure time. 

11. To devefo)) a strong sense of ethical, moral, and spiritual 
/, ■, values by providing a favorable climate for developing such 

values as courage, justice, right, reverence, obedience, and 
obligation. 

12. To develop on the part of children an understanding that our 
democratic heritage os based upon a fundamental belief in God/ 
(Doc.Vrt.d. ) 

Most recently at Kens-ingtrcn, beyond the vague "students are to learn" 
and "teachers are to teach "^rhetoric of Dr. Wales, these same goals, ( devel- 
oped by -Mr. Edwards, still preface the faculty handbook. Teachers, the 
individuals who interact with students most directly, described their 
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educational goals, jn far less visionary terms. Their statements are ' 

more aligned with the back-to-basics rage. Examples follow: 

I guess what I'd like to see is more manners. ... If 
"you try to stop an argument or say, "I said stop now," 
you have to get very dogmatic about it. I s feel . . . you . 
got tb'put [discipline] in front of anything else. 
(TI, 10/79) "V ' _ 

The emphasis is getting through the books: math, English- 
and spelling. I don't think we are doing alot^of extra • 
curricular kfnds of things. It seems like the kids are 
just having trouble getting through the basics.. . (TI, 10/79) 

We're veering toward getting into the content areas — 
especially social studies. The emphasis has been in 
1st and 2nd grades on math and reading. A^hough we 
spend a great deal of time on them, we want\to develop 
the [groundwork for the classes the students^ wil 1 face 
for the rest of their elementary schdfrT expedience]. 
(TI, 10/79) 

Children are at school to learn. I think they have an 
obligation to obey the teacher and do wha^ they are supposed 
to do ; . I think school needs to be structured and \ery much 
routine so that they can get the most out of their education. 
The mea is to get them so that they have some self-discipline, 
(Tl,3o/79) 

To get ctlong with each other. ... To try to. give them an 
introduction to junior high school because it. is a completely 
• different world [than elementary school]. ... To try to 
pull everything they've had previously together and get the 
foundations all knitted^together with the idea that if 
they don't know it themselves, where to go to find out. 
(TI, 10/79) 

The lbve of learning and reading. ... You've got to get 
them excited. [TJie most important thing] is reading, 
just to be able to read and to capture the words on 
their own. (TI; 10/79) 

Across these individual statements, several themes — reading, math, 

and discipline — emerge again and again. What seems, most important to 

B^nsington's teachers is the preparation of the student for further 

schooling. This -very, practical and immediate goal contrasts^dramati- 

cally with Dr. Spanman's global visions and with Edwards's beltef in 
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thje importance of preparing studentsUo take t^eir place in a future 



erica. 



urricul um and Instruction v / 

— ~ 1 : ) / * 

The Content of Kensington's Curriculum . Predictably, the curriculum 

of today's Kensington is more akin to traditional mores about the content 

of schooling experiences tftan ttaise offered in 1964 to its first, students. 

Those students entered"^ scho 4 ol guided by a bold manifesto: .» 

The curriculum is al 1 pupil* experiences while under the 
'.' direction .and supervision of the school.' It depends on . , * 
the goals atid the kinds of adults we want. For example, 
f we don't necessarily want adults who can name all 50 states, 
or 36 presidents. . . . We want adults who have developed 
effective language; techniques, life-long habits of contiguous 
learning, and values which -guide them as individuals .and \ 
members of society.*. . . There is no instructi onal curriculum. 
We don't need to teach American history at the fifth grade or 
• individual states at\ fourth grade. The curriculum is determined 
by the needs of the Aupils. We don't need a crutch such as a 
text. (Doc, n.d.) (emphasis ours) . , \ 

% \ » 

Today, students work from texts and move methodically through levels of 

reading, arithmetic, social studies, English, and spelling. Physical 
education, music and occasional science and art activities prpvide some 
variety- to this basic diet. 

The" actual content of each course offering is extensively determined 
1 by the textbook that is selected by a\ district -wide committee for use at 
the school. Sometimes textbook companies intercede directly to affect 
the choice of books. For example, one teacher explained how Kensington 
began to utilize a new spelling program, on£ not used by -the rest of the 

A 

district. \ 

We use a different series of spelling books than any other, 
school in the district. ... The text company came into 
the district and offered to set up a pilot program in one 
or two schools. ... Our school took it. . They furnished 
all the books the first year because they had just published 
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this [series]. ... . And then we had a big ltwfcheon and 
we talked about how we* liked the book .W what needed 
to be changed . . . s^b that the next time they print the 
books . . . they are going to make these corrections. 

t/ (t-i. n/79) ; ^ ' r 

fh either case, once a text is selected, teachers decide how to progress 
through those texts or which parts of them to delete'entirely. .Frequently, 
text material is augmented 'by exercises preferred by individual instructors^ 
Dissatisfactions with various texts stem mostly from fears that student 
skills are generally too low to cope wi th sorne. of the work or that necessary 
support materials, such as science equipment., are not available. °The simjTar 
ity of the curricular experiences for allof Kensington's current students 
can be seen in the school's master schedule (see Figure 4*. if. As one progres 
ses from first grade to sixth, there is simply little variation. 



Insert figure 4.1 about here. 



There are several reasons * for the repetitious nature of this program. 
First, Kensington's principal and.teachers believe in the importance of 
emphasizing basic education. This attitude coincides with both the 
broader national vision regafattig education ^and t;he view of the school's 
own* community. Second, although Kensington's original program was more 
varied, it was also more costly.^ The early emphasis on drama and art, 
for example, necessitated expensive, consumable materials. Milford'sr 
economic difficulties required cutbacks. 

1 

Another facto r, affecting theschool's curricular limitations was 
explained by one of the teachers: s 
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Well, you cari keep your AAA rating without having an art 
teapher at every school, but you have to have a music 
teacher. It's a matter of practicality. (TI, 5/79) . 

Thus, music remains and art is eliminated as state credentialing re- 
quirements add another determinant tg those al ready .affecting Kensing- 
ton's curricular offerings. ^^^^ 

Teachers at Kensington'are dissatisfied with such limitations in- 

* r 

4 • ■ • i ' * 

program. Many of. them supplement the meager art sikiplies provided by 

the district with supplies they buy themselves. This out-of-pocket 

art program permits some drawing and even ceramic activities in some 

classes. Frequently, these "art activities serve as a reward for 

students who perform exceptionally or are very cooperative: more^ 

will be. said about this token economy in a later section. Other efforts 

to vary the program include field trips, the parties mentioned in the 

interview with Dr. Wales, and extensive musical programs which owe 

th£ir existence to the h^rd work of a particularly dedicated teacher. 

Another teacher still runs a. stamp collecting club, again supplying 

the necessary materials at his own expense. 

Some teachers, however, can on]y vent thei^r frustration, feeling 

forced to turn otherwise interesting activities into routine paper and 

pencil exercises. One such i nsW ^ce - occurred In science. A fourth-gr^de 

teacher spoke to that issue: 

I can'tdo much in science. .... Usually we try to 
get a concept across to the clgss as a whole. And I, 
do this by drawing pictures. I;do a lot of true and 
false exercises and show films. 1 We also take the science 
vocabulary and play a sort of bingo ; game. ... We have 
a text, and I stick very close to it as far^as the concepts 
that I try to develop. We "have some laboratory equipment 
but [there is] no time to plan to use it and I've had some 
•i , 

u U 
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V bad experiences. [The text] says all % you have to do 
• is pull it out and set it up'and i^ead'the little 
chart, but it didn't turn- out -that way. ... 
.. , 'I've had a few experiences where my class was just 

left blank. ... I can't think that fast on my -feet.' 
[The equipment?] is hot put together so that it is 
.usable. (TI, 10/79) '• " 

*• • • * ■ » 

We observed this same teacher's attempt to provide a laboratory exper- 

. .. . fC 

ience for his students later ip the year.- The ef,fort was aborted when 

t • - ■ ■ - . ■ . . . . •• 

he. fo:und that the. thermometers that were essential for- the exercise. 

were no.longer in the* science' kit. . r — s 

,In summary, the curriculum of Kensington, to.day, is a fat cry 

froto the ambitious, open-ended curriculum of the school's planners. 

The current content of instruction, however, does align with the . v 

more narrowly stated goals of the school staff, the district , and , ^ 

the. community. It is consistent with the institution's ability to 

• « . * * 

support the program fihanci al ly. 

• ' Organization for Instruction . Just as Figure 4.1 demonstrates the 
similarity of curriculum content across grades at Kensington, it also sY 
that the. organization of the school day is very similar for most classes 
The staff's preeminent concern for reading instruction is responsible 
for much of this similarity. At.all levels except the sixth grade and 
Kindergarten* reading begins the instructional day. Math seems to be 
the subject most commonly slotted after reading, then Social studies or 
spelling. Kensington's staff follows the notion that difficult tasks ■ 
shouldJje scheduled earlier in the day, taking advantage of the student 1 



fresh energy and attention for areas that teachers consider most import 
Less demanding activities are scheduled in the afternoon in'most instam 
Beyond attention to.. the importance of_reading, the rotation of students 
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through physical education and music specialists constrains some choice 
in the timing of classes. 

In addition to the similarities inVlass schedules, we found two 
consistent arrangements for the delivery of instruction* common across 
classrooms at Kensington—grouping and teaming. Both of these structural 
aspects of instruction were responses to the diverse needs of the- school's 
students and'. both affected the'form of instruction's well. 

Grouping describes the practice of dividing classes into smaller units 
based^on some criterion of achievement or competency. The purpose of group- 
ing to aHow teachers to focus or) smaller numbers of students who have* 
similar' needs. - Repetitious experiences for students who have mastered 

'various skills are p&rtially avoided; students 'work with the skills they 

) >. vv t . . ♦ 

possess towards the attainment.of skills they have y&t to master. The 

number of groups formed in a classroom depends not only on. the number 

- of ability clusters of students but/on the teacher's ability to manage 

simultaneous activities. Further, teachers are awjt re. that as the number 

of groups increases* supervision, of the work Qfs^ decreases. 

The number of groups in classrooms , then also-'ti^ 

perceptions of their students' needs for supemsioW 

The Kensington faculty commonly worked with four or more groups at a\ 

time, a capacity Dr. Wales held in- the highest regard. -Sometimes the 

necessary number of groups outstripped the teacher's abiltiy to work "with 

each group every day. One staffer described the solution: 



I've got the low [abi li ty reaaers]. I've got six groups 
within that low group. . . ; You don't get to all six of 
them everyday. No way you can. So while" I'm working on 
one group, the other groups are either working on 
workbooks or reading by themselves. , (TI, 10/79) 



'Students worki ng independently ^n workbooks or dittos pages 
constitutes "seat work" in the minds f of Kensington's teachers. Seat 
work pages are commonly printed in ptirple irtk, and commercial varieties • I 



frequently bear catchy titles or are adorned with gartoons. A second-grade 

teacher continued the explanation of seat work: • a 

Well, during the home room period, that Vs- just the period we 
prepare for the day, we get the lunch count, the roll and have 
the pledge. " The children sharpen thei r pencils, get their , 
drinks and really prepare so that they can sit down -and get 
to work without running up avid down. The first few minutes is 
spent giving but the seat'work. The seat work Consists of some 
spelling, some language, writing, and different Wki VI s in 
• * reading. . . . From there,, after the children are settled and 

into their seats ; and understand what they're supposed to do, 
0 we go into our individual reading classes which are divided by 
the-ability of each child. (TI, 11/79) • 

From first grade through sijEh at Kensington, purple dittos were a perva- 

/si ve>*phenomenon. 'Other teachers' comments reveal ed^that dittos enter 

into the* instruction of every subject. 

And I give them'.an activity sheet that I make-up that goes 

with each unit in the spelling book. And then there are 

also ditto sheets. that go with the spelling 'text. (TI., 10/79) 

Last week I started estimating decimals with the students. 
And some of the children really ran into problems. ..." 
So what I "clid, I got ditto material to reinforce [their 
skills]. (TI, 10/79) . , 

*• ♦ . * * • • 

I'm using the bid social studies 'series . . * because I don't 
have the official textbook in the school district. They 
don't have the money to buy it for me." So I use [the old 
5ne] as supplementary material. ,1 ha\Je, through the years, 
constructed my own teaching units--20 or 25 of them—something 
. like that—which covers everything in the text apd more., I 
. t r' : have ditto masters, depending on the unit, anywhere from three 
:V '< .to eight or ten to go with every particular unit. (TI, 10/79) 

I found that some of the kids were- finishing stories very 
1 , quickly and that others were behind. So this wasn't working. 

I went to another teacher' for help and she gave me some reading 
ditto materials that she had accumulated over the years. It 
*was really nice, you know, it worked. The children [get] > 
packets, that's what I call them, each week. One packet,^ 
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• ijoes with each story/ And they'll have to go through* it' . 

and maybe look up dictionary words or things pertaining 
to a story. (TI, 10/79} • , . 

^Several teachers kept dittoed pictures in their rooms that children 

could color when they completed other assignments. 

Worfc sheeis, purple dittos, were 'produced at Kensington by the- 

hundreds). They occupied students when teachers were not directly available 

1 • ' . 

to them, provided means of remedial work, even' permitted a vehicle for faste 

v " > 

students to move ahead. Kensington's teacher-afde was often found churning 

dittos from a machine in a corner of the front office. Once again, teachers 

personally supplied this 4ea of materials. 

You buy them out of your own pocket. I just 
fought $125.00 worth of ditto books. (TI, 11/79) 

Grouping, the practice supported by the omnipresent dittos, is an 

organizational device most teachers at Kensingto'n feel locked into. The * 

size of classes and the nature of the student body . were the Commonly . 

spoken reasons : vf * 



0 J ^ 

% /I have six reading groups. 



y-v 



V 



OBS: That strikes me as a lot of" groups. How do you keep 
them busy? ^ ( 

Seat work. Now, if we had not had, such a' large group, we 
had worked on games for them to ffiay . «. . stations. We 
were really enthused about J £his and kind of got the wind 
knocked out of our sails.. Very disappointing, r have 29 
children this year and my partner has 28. There was just 
not enough room to set up the stations. We had a spelling 
station^ listening station, a math station and a language 
arts station. We even hoped to have an art station. 
(TI, 10/79) \ , . 



Thi.s teacher explained how her children would have moved from station to 
station, mostly on an individual^ basis, completing the day's assignments. 
She continued: 
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We hoped maybe we could do thil if. we ever got [the students] 
r * under control where we feel like they can take the respon- 

sibility for moving. It worked really well once, you see. 
^Jl^When 1 £ ame here ten years- ago* it^worked really well that 
way. I think you are finding children are more,outgoing , 
squirming, uh, many are not taught manners or how to deal 
3 • with the outside world. % . % . Their attention spans were , 
*\ longer.. They had self-discipline. . . . You read ^lot of 

articles, and I find they are true, in my opinion. Too much 
sugar in their diets. . \ . Too much television. . . . Too 
mUch freedom. . . . ttey are left alone too much of the time. 
c It's hard to compete with all that in the classroom. "(TI, 
10/79,) • . 

Mr. HawKins, Kensington's interim principal , ^h ad drawn the^same con- 
clusion about the shifting Kensington student* body and the importance 
of grouping within classrooms. * 

We learned a great deal [about] what we had to do. . 
. ' Teactiers were still trying to teach large groups ... - : 

trying to teach like they had before and they expected : 
the kids to know quite a bit. ... I think they learned 
that tjiey were going to have to put up with what we 
were getting, which were more or less pretty much lower 
^ achieving children than we had b^en working with, they 

had to drop the idea that they could group them in . ' < . 
big groups. I think* if you go around now, you'll find 
. . . teachers will have about four reading groups... . . 
And that's what they have to do--take them where they 
are and go from there. (TI, 5/79) 

The other organizational device we found so^ common among the teachers 
at Kensington was teaming. -Several teachers referred to the same practice 
as "departmental-izing." We might call it *speci al izing'. By whatever label , 
the practice involved sharing Students across classrooms within the same 
grade level. .Commonly, students would meet with a "homeroom" teacher in . 
the morning^and then rotate among other teachers for reading, math, 
spel ling, social studies and science. 

I,n part, teaming was another form of response to the diverse needs 
of the student group at Kensington. Where one teacher might be forced 
to "miss" certain groups on any certain day^ teaming allows one tiacher 
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to focus' -on- multiple levels of poorly skil led chil dren while another 

."'■■■(- t 
works with middle-level , or higher-level groups.. Thus, £he practice 

reduces the diversity in a single classroom at a given time. With less 

diversity, there is a need for fewer group^ and teachers can spend more 

direct instructional time with each'youngster. ;.' 

In addition, teaming provides elementary teachers an alternative 

to the burdensome load of multi-discipline preparations, a' load that 

self-contained teachers must bear. This benefit accrues as teachers 

splif their classes by subject as wel 1 as by achievement level. One 

team member assumes responsibility for math while another focuses on 

social studies, or science, or Engli sh. Frequently, teachers make this 

determination among themselves and capitalize on their own individual 

t * ■ 

interests, skills and experiences. ;. v : 

Currently, teaming arises spontaneously and informal ly among teachers 

at Kensington. Successful teams ''evolve when staff members see ways of 

reducing their individual work loads and when they feel they will be able 

to interact successfully with the intended partner or partners; Many of 

Kensington's new classroom wal Is resulted from difficulties that occurred 

between individual teachers who had been formal ly assigned to work togethe 

in teams. Today, however, many of the faculty report positive attitudes 

towards the practice. - 

As long as you keep departmentalizing wfiere the kids 

can move around a little bit, I' think it's for the better. 

... It makes a better learning atmosphere for the kids 

and it's certainly easier for nje. If the teacher secludes 

herself * where she teaches aTl the subjects where she s 

might be weak in a couple of subjects, it's actually 

a drawback for the kids. Teachers are stronger in some 

subjects and if they teach them, that's good.: I think 

kids having different treachers get to know their views 

and their personalities. . . . It's*. . . like life in general ; 
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they have to meet and talk and respect different people V , 
for what they are. (TI, 10/79) . ' ■ , . .. 

There was* however ..another view of teaming at Kensington. A third-grade 

•' ' « • . 

teacher commented; . " , 

I think I've ^become much more traditional since I've 
been here.- M think I know a lot . .. . aboi^t ways •• '■ 

«j that l/d>ra1si kids and things that I think work 
and things that • I think won't 'work. I've been a 
. pelf -contained teacher here Tor three or four years • . . 
and I've really enjoyed that., I rea-lly prefer^ ' 
' /" that.. The noise . 'gets to me after a while and I 

,, '. really enjoy having the same kids all. day. ; They're . .. 
■ your kids. and I think you develop much more of a 
• • rapport with [them]. . .''.'.You think of them as your 
kids because you know what's going on and I think a 
lot of problems get handled because you do have' •, , , 

the same cnildren all day "whereas teachers who switch— • •' [ 
I think some of them, when you only have students for 
a half an hour a day just put up with [problems]. I 
think a lot of serious problems are overlooked because 
of that. . (TI. 11/79) ' ^ 

' ' • " - i' ' 

Despite such arguments for the self-contained classroom, the perva- 
siveness of the organizational devices— grouping and teaming— at Kensington 
would seem to indicate that -some of Spanman's visions for the reform of 
education took hold in his model school and perservered throughout the 

. • . . 

trials and tribulations of the past fifteen years." In fact, this would. 

• ■ ^ . ■ '• 

be an erroneous assumption, for - there are distinct qualitative differences, 
between what teaming begets at Kensington today ; and what Spanman hoped 
for when the school was opened. . 

For Spanman, teaming "Connoted other closely associ ated concepts: 

The program was to capture team teaching with all of its., 
varying organizational pos-sibi lities— ungradedness, total 
democratic, pupil-teache'r decision making, absence of* , 
curriculum guides,. and a learner-centered environment. 
The idea to prevail was primarily that of freedom from 
staid educational means which, , in turn, would unleash ' 
both. faculfy and students" frora^tlie difficulties of 
the traditional and move toward an "individualized • v . 
learning program. ">> (Smith & Keith, 1971 , p.ll ) 
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Teachers today reject, this tie with the, past. They see the i importance 

» - • ■ ' ■ ■ • ' ' 

of meeting the neec^s of individual students as the basic rationale r 

for tdday's program. They^reject the earlier means to that end i One ^ 

faculty member expressed the point. 9 

a >■ One of the founding principles in this school evidently, 

•though I wasn't there at the time^ was that it was supposed 
/ >_^_j::> to provicte the child with their particular needs. And • 
, r£^ m .^ basically , that's what our program is doing now. V . . .: 

• -.-Although, they were talking, you know, moreabout an bpenK,. 
. "V classroom type philosophy there. . . . They just didn't 
7 . have any walls. ' Didn't have |ny textbooks either. (TI, 10/79) 

v Today, the meanliig of "meeting individual needs" is limited mostly 

to those needs measureable by pre- and post-testing. Those tests, . 

. i . • . • 

determine ^.child's place on some performance, achievement or learning . 

Continuum and, to a large extent, diet a test he ^nature 'of the students ^ 

learning experiences. In Kensington's case, the process offers children 

a consistency from year tft year that provides a sense of security and ^ 

control. , But we believte that Spanman would argue, that the . process forces 

a stifling sameness on children,- a condition antithetical » to his visions.. 

.* ■ . *• ■ * 

We find.no malice in either approach. The discrepancy reveals*, instead,' 
a di lemma t which educators have argued through centuries that spai\ RpuS^eau 
and Skinner. It is^a conflict of values that underlie basic images "of 
man and of man's destiny. ■•. .' . ; .» * 

Styles and Methods of Instruction " 

Despite the similarities in goals and'curriculum within the current 

" ..." ■ ■ r ■ ■ ■' " - ' ' . ' • •/ 

v Kensi rigtori 0 faculty , thfe act of i nstruction varies among the teachers;. 
Differences seem linked to individual 's personalities and experiences as - 
well as to how each teacher perpei yes the needs and abilities of* his or'hei 
students. For example, two teachers reflected in our interviews about 
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how their own past experiences- affect their present teaching style. 
The first attended a strict Catholic school as a child and recognized 
how those years had influenced her own classroom preference for order 

and discipline. , - 

I think' I like a very organized classroom, and I think 
kids like sftting down when they're supposed to be. I 
don't go for everybody hither and yon, working on their 
own projects. I don't know if that's just my personality 
or something that dates back to the way I went to school. 
, I think k'ids'need some rules and regulations and that sort 
of thing. (TI, 10/79) 

The sedond' teacher perceived, that his own childhood difficulties were a 

catalyst for his classroom style. That style depended on close and 

personal interactions with the students. . ' , 

I think the only thing a teacher can go by is" his back- 
aground. You knowj theV were in school and they might have 
leaVned to do somettrrng at college, but I think one of the 
biggest assets that I have i,s really my. background. I 
came from a broken-family- home and I was^n.ot a real bright 
student; I had troubles with some subjects but I really, 
feel that my background afnd knowing how tough a family 
situation can be gives me a true insight to a lot of the 
kid's problems. . . .- I think that's really helped me and 
helped the kids'-because they can come to me anytime and 
they can talk to me and I can really relate to them and 
. tell them experiences r had* They just about drop their 
jaws because they don't feel that teachers are human. (TI, 
10/79) ■ 

Other teachers insisted that they taught as they did'because of 
the capacities of their students. One teacher stated her goal simply, 
"To take them where they are and move them as far asMjan." She added 
parenthetically, "And sometimes, that's not very far." (TI , 10/79) 
Another stated a common perception among the faculty; about how the stu- 



det&s had changed Since Kensington opened and how that change related 
to^the shift away; from the one^tTme "open" approach. 
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There are some open suites but not as many as there, 
used to be and I think the children—well /we've always, 
had a lot of children from broken homes ... but I think 
the kids were a little bit more sedate and they could 
handle a little less structure than the kids we have 
now. (TI, 11/79) > 

Thus, current teachers at Kensington appear to agree in their perception 

of how students differ now from the school's early days. They agree- on 

the need for more structure, too. They remain, however, idiosyncratically 

tied to various means to reach that more structured end. 

^ These various instructional styles can be described by the categories 

developed by Bossert (1979): recitatioA* class. task, and multitask. At 

any moment, a visitor. to Kensington may find examples of each. 

Recitation: Mrs. Baur's Third Grade Class . Bosseirt defines 

recitation as "an activity that involves the whole class or a large 

group of children in a single task: The children listen to the question 

the teacher asks, , raise their hands, wait to be, recognized, and give an 

answer . . . the teacher usually controls the flow of questions and 

answers." (p. 4 44) This common pattern of classroom interaction is readily 

found at Kensington throughout its seven grades. Our field notes "illustrate 

one such activity, a handwriting class in the third grade. 

' / 

The. .class begins. Mrs. Baur asks students what they 
' studffi<f^yesierday. Together, they answer, "M." 
Mrs. Baur tells the students that the letter. N will 
be easier and asks why. A^student raises his hand, 
and answers, "One hump." 

Mrs. Baur asks students to write N^'n the air. The 
children raise their writing hands cind trace the form 
of the letter. The teacher traces the letter with them. 
Her movements are J^ckward so>|jhat tliey appear correct 
from the students' /perspectivSi^*^; V 

She stops briefly^and tells a student not to stretch . * 
his shirt. "It will not look nice ifot's stretched I 
out." She continues discussing the letters using 1 



names for letter shape's like "hooks" and "humps." 
As Mrs!2 Baur talks, she stops mid-sentence to ask a 
questVon—almost like a fill in the blank item. The 
children enthusiastically pick-up on these cues for 
a response. Mrs. Baur repeats each student's response. 
Her tone- is reassuring. Emphasis is on the first syllable 
of the child's answer if It is correct. If the answer is 
incorrect, her i nf lection \changes, making the statement a 
question. Many students have an opportunity to respond. 

She takes students through each step of the writing exercise. 
She then distributes a ditto and tells students to put their 
names v oh it. She explains the assignment, speaking slowly, 
loudly, distinctly. "Put your pencils down." She checks- to 
7 v, % see if all pencils are down./ Then says, "Who's going to make 
, their letters touch the lines?" Most hands go up. "Who's 

going to write too 'small?" /No hands go up. .Her; style 
. encourages participation. Hands go up, but there is no 
shouting out.' (FN, 9/79) / 

Baur's deliberate pace guided the class, together, through the lesson. 

' Order and control seemed to characterize the activity, as did eager 

/ ** 

participation by the students. She/ was able to remain aware of each 

» / • 

child's performance from her posit/ion in front of the class, noting 

inattention and instantly terminating any unwarranted activity. 

Class Task: Mrs. Alford's/5th Graders . Returning to Bossert, we 

find class task defined: "Work sheets, tests, math assignments,' or other 

tasks assigned to the entire /class fit into this category." (p. 44) The 

second day of school, we'fo/nd Mrs. Alford preparing her students for a 

seat assignment in reading. Field notes, again, describe the episode: 

Mrs. Alford sits behind her desk at the front of the room. 
She greets students who enter,- then calls on rows of stu- 
dentSt_one by one to sign up for lunch and turn in homework. 
' She speaks in a soft and gentle voice to both praise and • 
admonish students. Notably, on the second day of school, 
she addresses each child by name. - 

She instructs reading groups to get their respective books 
(the students are grouped accqrding to reading achievement 
level). Mrs- Alford then gives some brief "get started" 
instructions. She leaves the room briefly to take two / 
students to a remedial reading ,jflass. meeting elsewhere in 

- ' - ,, ■ . no 
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the building. The students who remain talk in her 
absence. Three students begin to work on the assign- 
ment. One student, isolated in the rear of the room, 
is working in a notebook and is very absorbed 1n his 
activity. Mrs. Alford returns. The isolated student 
moves about the room to sharpen his pencil. Another 
teacher enters and whistles loudly. She^hen singles 
out one" boy and says, "Come on over here. You just got- 
promoted!"' The student joins her reading, group for the ^ 
remainder of the period.' , 

Mrs. Alford directs her students 1 attention to particular 
pages of work and asks them to complete them quickly and 
turn them in to her before the end of the period. Ap- 
parently, there are two separate groups in the room at 
this point, working on* separate reading assignments. 

Mrs. Alford finds one student without % a workbook. She 
leans over him and says, "Are you with us this morning, 
sir 7 Where's your book?" The* student holds his position 
and says, "I didn't get -one." , Mrs. Alford >says, "How many 
times this morning did you hear me ask if anyone needed a 
book?" She gets a book for the student. 

The assignment for both groups is a pre-test. She explains 
that they need not worry over it: "We just need. to see what 
you need to work on." The "lone boy in -the rear of the room 
again moves to sharpen his pencil. Mrs. Alford asks 5 what j 
"emphasis" means. No one is able to define it, though two 
students try. She explains the word in the context of. her 
assignment and then asks if there are further questions. 
Two students raise their hands. She moves to them indi- 
vidually as other students begin work. 

Alford leaves the room again. All the students are working 
and the class is totally quiet for the first time th,is morning 
A new student enters the class. Alford has not yet returned. 
Other students begin to talk again. One student attempts to 
talk to the single student at the rear of the room, but the < 
boy does not answer him. 

One student appears to finisfiVhis assignment. He begins 
to talk to others who are still attempting to work. Mrs. 
Alford returns and begins to circulate through the room, 
checking students' work and- quietly encouraging others. She 
then attends to. the new studen^ The Isolate again returns 
to the pencil sharpener. A student walks to Mrs. Alford's 
desk and quietly asks a question. Mrs. Alford responds 
loudly, "Oh, no, that would be cheating." She asks for the 
attention of one of the two reading grodps and begins to 
explain the complicated lay-out of the workbook page. Other 
students begin approaching her desk during the explanation and 
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a line forms. Mrs. Alford ends her instructions, 
saying, "Now I have you all confused. Right?" 
She begins talking quietly with each student in the 
line. The first student to ask a question has returned 
to Mrs. Al ford's desk and is smiling broadly^ apparently 
pjleased with her work. The tone in the roorp is happy 
> and industrious. There are no sounds, except for a 

steady hum emitted by the fluorescent light fixtures. 

One boy turns arotitfd in hjs seat to look at his neigh- 
bor's paper and, begins a compari son with his own. 
Satisfied* he: turns back around and resumes work. 
Mrs. Alford is grading papers at her desk. One student 
completes the assignment and turns the papers into the 
teacher. She instructs, him to continue with an assign- 
ment begun the day before; \ The isolate approaches Mrs. 
Al ford's desk and submits his work, to returns to his - 
own and begins to look busy. He takes out . paper and 
pretends to write. Rrs.' Alford calls him 'back to her 
desk and begins to review his work with hi% ( 

Fifteen minutes into the work, a triad of boys begins 
to talk and giggle. Other students look around. 
Mrs. Alford meets one child's eyes with a steady 
and stern stare and asks, "Don't you have'anythlng m 
I better to do?" The/tfqjT^ints at the~in$*+gator of (the 

\ disturbance with a/helpless look on.hiyraceX Mrs. Alford 

x^^^j^f^ The^siuj^ent-r^urhs to wiork. 

Ten minutes : later, thpfeTTs wide spread restlessness in the 
room. Movement Ind/oiatter characterizfrnnCst of the students'^ 
activity. Mrs. Am>rd announces the approach of the end of 
the period ajtirxe]]s students to prepare for their next class 
and to turn in'their work whether or not it -is complete. 

(FHj>J5) ; 

Again, this is a strikingly familiar scenario. Subsequent obser- 
vations in the^same classroom produced similar episodes punctuated, 
perhaps, with more interruptions or non-task related activities initiated 
by the students. Class task assignments permit teachers more oppor- 
tunity to work with Individual students than recitation, and more time 
to provide guidance and encouragement. In the various Instances of 
class task we observed, control was never as tight or direct as in 
recitation; the teacher was never as aware of every student's activity. 
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"Multitask," at least In our observations , provides even less opportunity 
for control , but a significantly greater opportunity .for individual work* 
and progress. 

Multitask: Mrs, Shaw's Bustling Bee Hive , The term multitask 

explains itself, but for symmetry, we return one last tii& to Bossert's 

I ' .*• 

definitions. , . - 

The third type of task structure is the multitask organiza- 
tion, which usually includes tasks like independent reading, • 
small group and i ndependent- projects, artwork, and crafts. 
These activities involve the greatest amount of pupil choice* 
in organizing and completing the work. . . .The distinctive 
characteristic of multitask settings, however, is that many 
different -tasks are being worked on simultaneously, {p. 45) 

Mrs. Shaw's classroom was a veritable prototype of multitask organization. 

Th,e room's physical appearance, the noise level, and the amount of student 

* ,. 

movement were immediate cues that something different from other Kensington 
classrooms occurred here. Visitors who might have suspected that this 
was the classroom of a young and idealistic teacher would have been sur- 
prised. Mrs. Shaw was a veteran, an older teacher among the staff. 

Indeed, Mrs. Shaw was the "old timer" in the Kensington faculty 
system, having begun teaching at the school the same year Edwards took 
contrql of the program. In many ways, after a long and respected "career 
in the classroom, she remained a believer and advocate of the innovations 
which characterized Kensington's start. She was one of the few remain- 
ing teachers who believed that the walls' di vidi ng the original open 
spaces. .were a sad accommodation to changing students and teachers. Once 
again, our field notes relate the essence of her teaching environment and 
a glimpse of her style: 
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Thepassing of two week's has allowed a number of 
changes in Mrs. Shaw's classroom. A. plant light has 
been hung over a trough in the rear of the room that 
is now filled with milk carton "flower pots" from which 
plants are beginning to sprout. In another corner of 
the rear area is a table filled with models of log 
cabins and pioneer scenes. These are in the process 
of construction and are made from bits of wood, clay 
and cardboard. A model Indian vil lage sits on top 
of -a cabinet. Two strands of twine have been stretched 
from the front of the room to the rear' above head level. 1 
Paper bats (for Halloween) and student-made geometric con- 
structions hang from the lines. Three mobiles and a model 
of the "Eagle III" balloon also-dangle in the overhead space. - 

A test has just been 'administered and completed. One group 
of students sits about Mrs. Shaw's desk checking answers. 
The kids are concerned about whether their responses are 
correct and keep asking^ "Is this right? Is this right?" 
They vie for Mrs. Shaw's attention. 

From time to time Mrs. Shaw calls on students outside the 
test group, and asks, if some item of work has been, completed. 
Those students work at their independent tasks. Others are 
working, with math puzzles constructed of boards, pegs, and 
disks. (These puzzles were made by Mrs. Shaw.) She asks one 
group of boys if they are playing by the-/rules: "Are you - 
pi ayin' right? 'Cause if you're not you don't have your 
thinkin' caps on." .r 

The check group finishes with Mrs, Shaw and she begins a 
questioned answer social studies lesson with another 
small group. She simultaneously, begins ten other stu- 
dents working on the completion of an i-ncomplete .reading 
assignment. The rest of the students continue to work with 
.the math games or chatter among themselves. The room is 
moderately noisy. 

Two boys steal over to the coat rack and sneak into a lunch 
box. One boy takes something out and the other acts as a 
screen, blocking Mrs, Shaw's view and awareness of the 
episode. They go over -to another corner of the room to 
examine their contraband and are joined by a third student. 
They are engrossed in the set of baseball cards the one 
student removed from his lunch box. 

The period comes to an end. _The owner of the cards returns 
them to his lunch box while another begs to have them. As 
this discussion continues they visibly keep one eye, and 
probably one ear, on the instructions Mrs. Shaw gives for the 
next activity. ' The groups and activities shift. (FN, 10/79) 
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As distinct as these^three styles T5f>inistruction appear in our 
short vignettes, one itiay wonder about their relative merit in terms of . 
effective instruction and student achievement. In reality, things are 
not so simple. In the experience of most, if- not all, of Kensington's 
students, instructional modes melded as the ch.il dr en interacted with a 
variety of teachers during each school day. To further complicate the 
picture, we did not observe any teacher utilizing gnly one form of 
instruction. Recitation" teachers intiated class tasks, and ou&^multitask 
exemplar shifted easily into the recitation mode of instruction. She 
used class tasks js well. No determination of the" relative benefits of 
the various forms of instructional activities was made. 

The choice of instructional mode made by any teacher at Kensington 
seemed more closely related to their concerns for order and control than 
to any understanding of the social or academic benefits thatfmight be , 
associated With each of them. They ardently believed that before their 
charges could be educated, control had to ^e established. Tales of 
extreme student misbehavior in the years prior to our return study were- 
freely offered in defense of their emphasis on discipline. Merited or 
not, Kensington's staff used an arsenal of control schemes to keep their 
students engaged tn academic tasks. 
Control for Instruction ' 

A complete description of the nature of life and work in Kensington' 
classrooms requires this final section about discipline and motivation, 
These topics may seem a peculiar pair at; first, but the logic that leads 
to their simultaneous .discussion stems from. the fact that both were seen 
by Kensington's teachers as forms of inducement that* lead to student ' 
learning.' * ■ 
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The faculty described, the sanctions they would employ to encourage 
or discourage student behaviors; discipline denoted Negative sanctioning, 
and motivation was synonomous with positive reinforcement. Their reper- 
toire of inducements included coercive, remunerative and normative 
acts, a typology with which Etzioni (1961) characterized organizations. 
In this instance, the three categories lend themselves to the. description 
and definition of an important aspect of the Kensington School. 

Coercion: The "Essential Nightmare." Jules Henry (1965) writes: 

School creates what I have called the essential nightmare. 
The nightmare must be dreamed in order to provide the fe^rs 
necessary to drive people away from something (in our case, 
failure) ^and toward something (success), (p. 321) (emphasis 
his) 4 ■ 

Coercion ca.n be thought of as the use of • raw power to get someone to (to 

something they might not otherwise do. In the case of Kensington and 

most public' schools, that power is often more imagined than real, and 

teachers may go to great lengths to maintain the illusion. Thus, the 

"nightmare" metaphor selected by Henry is particularly fitting. At 

.Kensington, however, we found several brief instances where the night- 

mare was lived rather than dreamed. The example which follows may 

evoke childhood fears and provoke ire, but J n fairness to the teacher, 

the situation probably merited her actions. .. 

The specific episode developed after. an ufcper-grade teacher returned 

from a week-long absence. Her students had been openly' belligerent 

towards the substitute teacher and refused to comply with the bulk of 

her requests or demands. We observed the room for short periods during 

that week and noted! the geherally^rowdy behavior of students, the 

littering of floors., and the purposeless movement of students about 

fc * . - ^ * 
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the room. Little work was accompli shed and attempts by other faculty, 
and even Dr. Wales, to intervene brought only brief respites from th^ 
uncooperative behavior of the students. The situation was dramatically 
altered by the returning teacher. Field notes relate some of the events 

m 

and the ambience the teacher, Mrs. Fuller, created:' 

Mrs. Fuller is sitting at her desk. Four boys are seated 
together near the front of the room. I recognize them as 
four of the worst behaved students from last week. I asked 
if I might visit today and she said loudly, "Sure, you'll 
find out that there are people here who don't know how to 
act when I'm gone." 

She is berating her students,' telling them to work faster, 
^nd work more. The room is deathly silent except for her 
remarks. One of the boys at the front of the room asks how 
to 'spel l a word. She glares at him and says, "I don't know 
how to spell anything! That's, whart you have a dictionary - 
for! 11 The children are cbwed. Student behavior is very 
different from last week. Ironical ly, a note is chalked 
on the front board that reads, "Welcome back Mrs. Fuller. 11 

Mrs. Fuller is writing letters to parents of students, 
informing them of their children's various behaviors . 
from the prior week. As she finishes a note, she calls 
the subject of the letter, forward* gives him thejLOte, 
and has him write his .name on the '.front board so- that' 
the return of the note and the parent's signature can be 
checked the next day. 

The youngsters *in the front of the room a re writing apology 
notes to Dr. Wajes and letters to their own parents. ,0fle 
child ,gives : his. note to Mrs. Fuller. She reads^ it out loud 
and says, "Does this sound right?" S,eve^al grammatical . ... ; v . 
errors are evident; She aisgustedly crumples the p^per 
and hands it to the boy. "Do it again!" This, happens 
several times with each of the four S-tudents at the 
front of the room. 

More students begin to enter the classroom and-; quietly- 
find seats. As. she -calls on individuals, thecal most V ' 
leap from their seats to respond. She addresses the \*iv : \J 
whole group: \ "While I was absent last week, my sub- v •* 
stitute had a lot of trouble from you people. . . . 
The next time I have a sub in here and you give her all 
kinds of trouble and you can't cooperate, you will 
write all, day. Do you hear me? (She has not raised 
her voice, but spefctes deliberately.) You. are being 
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unfair to the substitute, but mostly you are unfair > • /. 

' . /. to yoursel ves." * ; 

. ■» 

She tells them to get their- homework assignments 
and asks to see the hands .of ^people without papers. , o 
Four students, three boys and one girl, raise their - ? 
hands. Mrs. Fuller raises her voice, looks hard at the 
\ nearest offender and^ says, "Where's your paper?' 1 She 

moves to- the next and physically removes a- child in front ■'■ 
of the- first so that she can glare directly into the - , 
student's downcast eyes. -She moves to. the next. The 
boy's eyes are wide and his eyebrows raised. He says 
nervously, "I didn't do mine. 1 ' She mimics the student 
sarcastically, "I didn't do mine.' 1 She takes her. grade 
book and examines the boy's record. She says, "I afn 
telling you, if I have to retain you next year, I won't p 
lose one night's sleep^pver it. It won't bother me one 
Bit, so don't be telliri| me, 'I didn't do mine!' At 
11:00 you will have a paper for me on my desk or youjll 
get three good licks^ Your paper will be your passport r 
out of here." 

K She has a student collect the completed papers but only 

gets eight out of IS. Only four children t had admitted f; o 
that they had not x£pne their work. She grades the first 
paper and finds moW answers incorrect than correct. 
She glowers at the class and tells everybody to get on 
with the assignment, arid that they better get all of the 
answers corrects She-says, "I don't know how yoii are 
going to do it," but you'd better do it!" 1 

' " ■■•■■'■-■."V ■ ■ ' 

She return^ a pa pfe/ from the previous week to the |>oy who 
\ had said, "I 'ditiriTt do mine." Twenty out of 20 answers . 

are incorrect and each .problem^s a heavy blue tf'X 11 marked 
> ; through »it. She sends another- toy' to • the.v.next, :CTassroprn; 
for a paddle. She glares at the student, waiting/fdr ■■•tJje 
other's return. The paddle >is delivered. I t4sa f r at e r n i ty 
hazing paddle, two feet long, three' inches wide7^w3ee-e.igths 
of an inch -thick, and^has a handle.^ 

; ;The- teacher. from whom she bor?6weid:t^e. instrument enters 
: : V v;-; g r innfng broadly and, says, "Are ybu going to use it rioW,?^ > 
V "V:\' \When.Mfs. Fuller doesh^t respond, the. other teacher replies^, 
''Gee'; I never get to have any fun." Mrs. Fuller retorts, 
"Come back about 11;?Q0.; We're going to have lots of fun!' 1 ;:. 
There is no humor 1n:'-^ee;/i|ra1ce. (FN, 9/79) 

This particular episode ended witK students being given extra time to 

complete their assignments and with no;; child being spanked. As in the 

instances we reported involving Dr. Wales, the threat of corporal 
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punishment was more frequent than actual paddlings at the school. But , 
the "nightmare" had been vivid that day in Mrs. Fuller's class. 2 
Other common coerci ve? acts included extra writing assignments, 

holding students In'classroomsrdu^ recess, 

* ■ •.■. •,■» 

separating students from their -friends, sending notes home/to parents, 

■ " : V y ' . ... 

and sending s.tudenfes %6 face Dr. Wales. Near the end of Br. Wales's . 
first year, an*after school detention program was created to provide an 
additional consequence for misbehavior. In addition to these/ we ob- 
served various instances where punishments " v fiV$ie -crime. 11 One young 
girl, for example, wore a wad of I chewing, gum <>n^t8eren<i of her nose for 
an hour after violating the no chewing gum rule. 



/ ■ ? 

One teacher 4 :' s\ program of discipline involved students taking 



turns as diss pol icemani'. • ;\Fh^ jdesignated student would stand in front 
of the class and write nam£s;6f students who disobeyed classvrules on.*, 
the blackboard. Tallies would be added for subsequent offences. The 
teacher would assign punishments at the end of the class period depending 
v pri.;the severity and the^rium^er of violations. The same teacher wore a 
rf^nstle about his neck. Occasionally, its brass sound would echo tjj^twgh 
jthe school as £he teacher attended to quiet or reprimand^ an entire class, 
v ' We must wonder whether these; means of gaining control of student 
behtfvior in classrooms satisfV^d.the-teachers 1 ultimate motive for their 
use. We might ask if children are brought to greater understanding 
or whether their performance is enhanced by such means. \ Henry-Wrried 

\ 1 k • . *' r * " . T : "' 

the same point. Heconcluded the thought which opened this section on ; 
^coercive measures: "In this way children, instead of loving knowledge 
^become embroiled in the nightmare." r ' > 



2 Again, responding ^ many of the faculty felt this section 

overemphasized tHe^!ri^^tfve aspects of strong discipline. A* far worse 
"nightmare," they- : ^ff$ve 9 - is chaos in the .class room. * They found other 
methods-of discipline increasingly' anefffectivia-with Kensington students. 



The effect iveriess /of coercive discipline may depend on student percep- 
tions of the 1 egi ti macy of a teacher's right- to pifnish, and the consistency 
and fairness in the meting, out of punishments. Spady (1974) and Spady and 
Mitchell p973)StWase 'thig point from their considerations of power' and - : » 
authority in schools..' - Tliey, develop a "catch 22" argument about sitirations 
-1n which coercive diciplirie.may- be most needed. , Where, students are least 
cooperative, coercion ;isr most, likely to result in further rebellion; 
alienated students are^ l.ea$t':iTjlcj^<i»*'accept the legitimacy of teachers 
and school principals. ' ' V' t ■■>■'■' v.- . . ; 

Some- educators and psycho"To^js"ts beli eve that coerci ve di scipiine * > 

leads only to temporary changes iin student behavior. This argument ; 

leads' to the concept of positive reinforcement and our next section. ' . >: 
- • i ! : i ." v ■ . ■ • ' ' • 

Remuneration: Carrot on 'a Stick . In today 's popular educational, 

parlance, remuneration is more commonly discussed as token reward . ; 

, . ■ : ■ ' ■ . : '-'\ ■ 

systems or behavior, modification. These forms derive from behaviorism. 

'Dollar ( 1 972 ) describes the central tenet of behavioral, approaches : ■ ' V 
"When a frfacher desires a response to occur more frequently, she must 
provide a reinforcer *£or that response." (p. 14) *>>•:• V . 

The reinforcer^s^hought of as a .reward, and rewards are defined 
as ianything^w^^encou'rages phe student behavior desired by a 'teachei^ 
Dollar delineates three types of rewards: a) "concrete," e.g.* 'Candy or 

• toys; b) "activity," e.g. , building.blocks, painting pictures, putting 
On a play; and c*) "social," e.g., smiles, pats on the back, .verbal ' 
congratulations (pp., 16-18]). According to behavioral theory, reward must 
follow behavior. Each of these types of reward structures was used at 
Kensington. i f'^ 



.. r Given the warm and personal nature of the staff, social reward for 

. •• K,<^ '■: *S : - :.';y ■ - • .' 

•student work was most .prevalent at the school. Gestures which demonstrated 

Tcar^ .for students were a natural 1 .^ teachers r ^ : repertoirgS;.-pjF behavior. 

The common use of social rewards; at n ^dvlch that; social , 

reward^ place no strain on organizational resources. " Gesture^ re free; 

tjiey require no material consumption; they require no coQrtiinstion with 

other-staff; they do ( not di star b thfe flow of plannedcactivities. 

Actiyity /as; frQward : 'wa^iyss common, perhaps -becdusje,; permission to be;,.* 

active -in -3^616111(8 nt a ry . schbdl^ mpi nges • bri thp-^r^r^^ves ' J df other 

st^ffv: requires 'advanced thought -^nb^reparatTOni and necessitates^the S 

/allocation W-Ume, space, and materoals; Use if the libraryi^xt^nbed^ 

'•recesses,' board games, movies, and coloring were frequently dbseH/etf 

activities awarded individual ly or to who<Te classes- for 1 good behavior or 

mastery of son/e task. At times art and science lemons were promised, to 

; students for diligent work^ One' teacher treated 'all of his-classes to a ', 

"^;'§t*^1[^V t lesscfn _vihich involved the use of a police radar gun jtp clpck the 
v' ■■^■v*' , i i :; V V' : ; ' . ^ -y^y " .. 

"V vel bcttyyjif,, tenni s balls thrown by each student. Like rifllt, of ' the ,act i v- 

ity rewa^ we observed, this exerci^had.fiotMng tb do f with regularly 

"planned activities.; It was, n;pnetheless, an exciting ( extra for ; 

V students. '• " ■ . . . ■ .'. ,.' •. ^ 

. i Concrete rewards, although requiring the greatest forethought and ' 

resource consumption, were also^ ^ frequently 0 used ;i to encourage student in- , 

vol vement in class activities at Kensington. Sdme of these 11 token" 

schemes Were/elaborate*' In one class, students earned points during 

clisses for completed assignments.* for bright responses, and for reading; 

books obtaxftfed at .the scrhpol. library.* These- points could be n ca$hed M in " 
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at the . end of each week for candy or smal t 

by the teacher. These small -objects could be painted during schopl time ? * 
but only after regular work was completed. . Points could be accrued week • 
by week for more elaborate clay objects. For '.instance, it was theoretically 
possible to build an entire set of chess pieces during the year. This 
scheme required a careful recordkeeping system or : "^n^ n and an outlay 
of clay and paints which were p$id for by the teactetf*^ 
donated the molds from , which tHe objects were made. and the time during 
which, she prepared they slip., poured the molds, and fired the menagerie , 
of small animals, cars, dolls and chess pieces. 

There were many variations on this scfte^r throughout the school. Some 
teachers kept grids on* their blackboards or;: had them drawn on large paper ^ 
and hung on bulletin boards. These became public score card.s ; for students 
.accrual of tokens. Others preferred to keep the record more private in 
small notebooks ; or on separate pages of their grade books. One teacher , 
' preferred t; iri6rfe immediate gratification* for his students and ^presented 
them w^ T ^tamps 4 , "stamp hinges' or glassine envelopes--contributiorts fpr 
their own col lections which he had encouraged .them to begin during the 
school year. Again, this teacher paid' for these materials himself. 

In most- instances, teachers whof utilized- the concrete reward scheme \ 
also exercised the 6ption to cancel accrued points when students demon-, 
strated negative behaviors.. Dollar calls thi^-'Veward cost" (p. 22). At 
Kensington, this most often meant that students' points were simply • 
subtracted fi*om the, record book or chart, a simple matter of erasure. 
In the* school's special education classroom, however, another strategy 
prevailed. 



In- tjiat> rooni," a l£.rge, brightly colored, paper elephant occupied an 
entire b^letin bpard. , Qn; j% a paper pocket bulged with peanuts.'; 

As students; enter ecf the cla^srporii for remedial classes ;they would take 
three peanuts from the cache; ; These were placed,qnM:heir desk tops as 
the/ sat down. During the lesson, each v instance of negative behavior 
was reprimanded by the confiscation of one peanut. At the end of the 
lesson, students could choose to eat their remaining peanuts or submit 
them for points which could be cashed later for more interesting rewards. 

Y 1 The systematic evaluation of the effectiveness of this remunerative 
mode of classroom control lies outside the purview of this study, but we 
were left with several impressions from our observations, particulary of 
the concrete reward- .systems. Students were concerned with the fairness 
of this method and argued with teachers apd other students over the 
accuracy of point records. They sometimes expressed concern over the 
apparently capricious manner in which points were subtracted from their 
totals. The public nature of the schemes contributed to accusations of 
"teacher's pet. 1 ' Lastly, problems arose at times over los^ or "stolen" 
trinkets. In short, we wonder, as did Henry over the effects of coercion, 
if children might-become unnecessarily embroiled in remunerative forms 
of motivation—more aware of the tokens than the learning they purportedly 
encourage. j 

A Normative Approach to Discipline and Motivation . This final 
category describes an alternative to both stick and carrot for class- 
room control and motivation. The Kensington exemplar of the normative 
approach was Mrs. Baur. She emphasized a code of behavior, a set of 
expectations, to her students at the very beginning of the year. 
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Subsequently, she would refer to these expectations to sftlve most instances 
of misbehavior or lack of cooperation inside and outside her classroom, ^ 

The first. example of this mode we observed occurred on the playgrduhd. 
Two young students had been fighting and were interrupted by- Mrs. Baur. , 
Rather than invoking the wrath of the principalfor their behavior, Mrs, 
Baur had the children explain the issue over which they fought. She 
then told them .to sit down on the playground, pretend they were brothers 
and settle the problem as if they were having a family quarrel. Apparently, 
this analogy presented the children with an. option that allowed them 
to transfer a familiar form of problem resolution from home to school. 
In minutes the children returned to Mrs, Baur to tell her of their solu- 
tion. and went off to play for the remainder of the recess perio^l. At 
the time we remarked on the effect iveness^of this teacher's strategy. 
Later 'in the year, during observations in her classroom and in 
interviews, we found Mrs, Baur's playground strategy 'conststentHwJth her 
mode of classroom -control • Her own words captured the essence of this; 
normative form of motivating and disciplining students: 

I guess I set down certain boundaries at the begin- 
ning of the year arid I try to make them stick. • • . , n , 
~ — [boundaries] like talking and following directions 

and paying attention and fighting and arguing and, 
all that kind of thing. You know ^ things that 
take time out from the teaching day. Hopefully, 
if they know the rules, they aren't going to do 
too much against them, \ 

With the voice of experience, she added: 

However, with some of the kids in the class that's 

not the case. They are trying all the time, (TI, 11/79) , 

On the face of it, this tactic may not appear too different from other 

teachers' systems of rules and consequences €gr infractions. In fait, 
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the procedures are very different from the "don't smile 'til Christmas" 
variety. \ » . ^ 

As episodes unfolded in Baur's primary-grade room — student part ici- 

... p 

pation in lessons, instances- of inattention, incorrect responses, talking 
out of turli — we saw her frequently and warmly touch students, and speak 
to them in gentle, caring, and respectful tones. Comments like the following 
were typical: "Come on, Tania, I can't check your work if .you haven't 
done any." "Good, Seth!" "0h-0h, that's awful small." "No, Ramone, 
honey, you only need to do one of each." "Oh, that's good writing,-* 
Jim!"' ^ , 

On one occasion, standing next to a young boy, watching him struggle 
with a lesson, she casually commented, "Brian, next time the nurse is 
here we're going to get your eyes checked." Another time she commented 1 
on a little girl's sniffles and gave her a few tissues. These gentle 
admonitions, reminders, and suggestions were woven among very clear 
instructions for lessons. It was typical for her to visit each student 
during every activity and make personal comments to most. 

Mrs. Baur added a firm touch to this gentleness. She stated her 
beliefs: 

The W?a is to get them to have some sense of * 
self-discipline. ... There are times when 
children should be spanked, but I don't think 
that is the basic philosophy one should have; 
they're not going to learn anything from that. 
- You know, when they grow up, nobody's going " 

to be there with a club. So the idea is to 
. get them tot [behave] because they know. that's 
the thing tp do. (TI, 11/79) - 

Her way of gaining sudh voluntary compliance was to set the rules "early 

fx 

and to follow them consistently. 

If I make a statement, I try to follow through 
with it. If .1 say you will stay in for recess. 



if you don't finish your work, I try to follow 
through on it. I think that is the way to be. 
(TI, 11/79) 

Clear expectations, consistency, and sensitivity to children developed 
an amtfience in her classroom which we compared to a family . setting. 
Like the epiosode in the school yard, problems could be dispensed with 
quickly and without upsetting youngsters unnecessarily. Frequently 
Mrs. Baur's solutions hinged on an appeal to think about relationships 
between involved parties or about the feel \ngs of others. In her class- 
room, the "Golden Rule" prevailed. ' ; 

One last episode from her classroom was " recounted by Mrs. Baur. 
It captures the best of her approach: 

Okay, this little girl was really on her ear for several 
days. She's just? been in really' a lot of troyble . 
. ■ just pouting, njdtKin^ got a note. . . 

scathing about J'i; hate :S yp"rfVVou.^-e;-a bitch, crap you"~ 
■po^ Jes .it was really, 

. •v really a terrible; note./- >s, t V - ^ 

VV'v;-; v" v 'iv"* I didn't say anything during 'school. That's one of the 
'" v problems. You don't have enough time to handle all of 
the discipline that you'd like to because the other 
students end'up going to pot. So I had her stay after 
school. ... I didn't ask her if she had written the \ 
note or v not.~ I assumed she had^ I think if they know 
they're going to get into trouble . . . if you ask 
them: '"Did you do this?"--a lot of them will say, "No." 
You .don't give them the chance to lie. 

I knew that really getting after her was only going to 
make her madder. . . So I. just showed her the note 
and asked her how she thought I felt . . . and I said, 
"I was just really sad and that I thought w^were friends ^ 
and I hope you just never do it again." * 

■ - » 

She started to get tears in her eyes but she didn't 
cry. But she looked real Remorseful. I said, "Now, 
what do you think we should do- with [the note] so I 
don't have to, look at it anyrjKDre?" 

She looked like she didn't exactly know what to sayv but* 
finally she said, "Let's throw it in the trash.can so that 
nobody has to look at it." (TI , 1-1/79) 
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Conclusion 

. Our analysis of the' curriculum and instruction offered at the 
Kensington School during its first year described the myths and k 
realities of teaching at that school. In Chapter 5 of Anatomy of ....... % 

Educational Innpvation , Kensington's innovative teacher-pupil rela- > 
tfonships were discussed. Chapter 7 characterized instructional 
teaming as cooperative teaching* and Chapter 9 examined individualized 
instruction. 

A small part of that lengthy discussion of. the original instructional 
program was summarized in a figure reproduced here as Figure 4.2. The „ 



Insert Figure 4.2 about here. 

figure summarizes five instructional approaches, hierarchically arranged 
.to demonstrate one of Kensington's original goals— to help all .children 

j 

reach Level 5, M Pupil choice in goals, "materi als , and rates." 

We believe that one reality of first-year Kensington was that 
its students were scattered throughout the five instructional levels. 
In 1979, many years later, the school's students worked at levels 1 and 
2, most used the same textbooks within grade levels and moved together 
or at independent rates through them. , 

At the school today, there is n<S regret over this change. As we 
have noted, substantial consensus exists among parents, board- members, 
central office personnel, principals,* and teachers for the more tradi-. 
tional forms of instruction and for emphasis on basic skills. If we 
were to attempt to summarize the Milford's collective sentiment about 
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Pupil choice 1n goals, material s,*and 
rates 



Pupils determine ends, means, and rates 
of progress. Kensington's Ideal • 



Different goals, different materials, 
and varying rates 



The same- goals but; varied materials 
and rates 'X^\M 



Individualization : T var 1 at 1 or/ 1 n rate 




Tradl t;f onal 1 ock-st ep 



Pupils work toward different ends (for 
example, enrichment) which Involves d1f=_, 
ferent materials and varying rates as 
well. • • ^ 

Children are directed toward the same 
outcomes but may. branch Ant(/ special 8 
material (often remedial). / 

Possible variation 1n starting point; 
some children move through the material 
faster. 

All children 1n the same books and ma- 
terial s, moving at the same rate toward 
the same goals. 



Figur,e v 4.2 w|r.jn1t1ai conception of Individualized curriculum aifid . 1ns^cypnV|#»^ 
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the movement away from the original Kensington ideals, it would be: 
Given our conservative community, limited resources, and numbers of 
low-skilled children, we ought to. be proceeding in our schools exactly . A 
as we are. r ; \ *. 

3. / > . 

Finally, we wish to comment on an important deja vu experience. 

Before Kensington ever existed, we described in great detail a classroom 

\ / ' - . 

in the Washington School i n The Complexities of an Urban Classroom (Smith 
& Geoffrey, 1968). In that volume we blended the observer's view of the 
classroom with the intimate experiences, of the classroom teacher who was. 
second author on the project. Currently , we considered what Kensington 
had become, details of the analysis in Complexities came tojwnd. In - 
many ways, the classrooms at Kensington strikingly paral lel^Qebf frey's 

classroom. In effect, the* innovative and cosmopolitan educational 

.. i 
experiment we called Kensington had become another Washington School. 

The present program at the school is more compatible with 

Kensington's staff, students, and community, but we miss the spark of 

excellence Spanman and Shelby— with all their shortcomings— tried to 

ignite in Mil ford. We felt the absence of that same kind of spark at the 

Washington School. We find this thought disturbing. Although some may 

find these statements predjudicial , we wonder when and where and under 

what circumstances such a flame might catch and burn brightly. > 



CHAPTER 5 
BETWEEN THE LINES: 
AN EMERGING CONCEPT ORGANIZATIONAL IDENTITY 

The opportunity to make predictions and return to examine the actual 
course of events is probably rare in t& world af social science or jada- 
cational research. Kensi ngton Revi sited provi ded just such a chance. 
Fifteen years ago we studied the first year of operation of an innovative 
school (Smith & Keith, 1971). The school building was new and of radical 
design. The faculty had been brought together from all parts of the 
country. The approach to curriculum, teaching, grouping, and adminis- 
tration was &s different from the norm for public elementary schools as 
was the architecture of the # building itself. 

At the end of the first year, we had observed a number of events and 

V 

conditions that led us to believe 1 that the innovative plan that the 
school embodied would encounter obstacles in the years ahead and would 



be drastically altered. Incongruities between the community's vision of 
schools and the, Kensington conception, the disharmony engendered by mul- 
tiple sources of butstde pressure on both Kensington and MUford, 
personnel changes, and' policy changes within the district all seemed to 
indicate that Kensington would revert to the M old Milford type." At 
that time we charted our prediction, reproduced here in Figure 5.1. .. 



Insert Figure 5.1 about here. 
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Figure 5.1: The Social Context of Kensington's Administrative Change 
, (from Smith and Keith, 1971, p. 16) 
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^hus, from the outset, We anticipated change , at Keris)i£gton. One of/ 
Hbe lures of our undertaking was the opportunity to work towards a general 
paradigm or, model of educational organizations and change U\ those organi- 
zations. Intensively bbservirtg a single organisation at two widely 
dispersed points -in time seemed like an' excellent chance to identity V . • 
parts, and processes of such a model. ^ 1 ^ 

Abstract idh, of this sort has great appeal .^or social scientists. 

The power, of unified conceptual schemes deriv'ed^from empirical reality 

\j\ h\ : -* r;/ ^v:y.V' r '.' ■ . \ "vV: " • •••• 

is demonstrated by such conceptions as Weber's bureaucracy (1947), 

Jahbda's analysis of posntive mental health (1958), or by the centuries- 
long debate ovei^the concept of liberal education (c.f. Beckery i960; 
Bernstein, 1978; Nagel , 1961; Scriven, 1958; or Hirst, 1973; O'Conner, 
1973; Struthers, 1971). ' - 

In education, attempts to form such unified theories have produced 
a host of models (e.g. Gowin, 1981; Charters & Jones, 1973; SmilfcH & 
Geoffrey, 1968; Smith and Keith, 1971) that are useful and interesting 
for various purposes* But the paradigm that fits all schools and situa- 
tions remains undiscovered; the "joints" at which one must cut to." 
successfully dissect schools are yet to b6 found. * . . 

_ As our analysis of the Kensington story devel oped , we, became less 

; . • : .. ' ■ ' . . 

concerned with deductively arranging nomothetic propositions. Inste^tfj-'V' 

we found -ourselves identifying sensitizing concepts, ideas that developed 

from the immediate:; arid practical world. of teachers and principals, and 

■ y ■■■■<■.: 
superi ntendents and school boards. A number of- these arose' as we con- 

sidered a simple finding of the study, an observation that was immediate- 
ly apparent on* our return to the school : today's Kensington is not the , 
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same organization we studied 15 years ;a^ 

us to an examination of organizational 'identity;-^ that 
we believe is important ih ? a /broader and mb re genera] izable sense. 

. .'; v A Rose Is a Rose/ or Is It? 
Published accounts of public elementary -schools- rarely communicate 
that these organizations differ much from one another, that they : ;H^ve. ' 
any special personality or idiosyncratic identity^ ^ Many schools do not 
even have their own naWk.- For institutional purp6s(BS>^lal>e^sv.1'ike PS 177 
iV^pe'ar^'-$uff1ce. Others a^e^named after nationally prominent figures: 
r Washing ton, Jefferson; Lincol n ,/ Rdosevel t. " In -the latter 1 nstance,Vther6 
may be no indication which Roosevelt \and no one may care. A school ^i t 
seems, is just a school. /■ 

.'-This was hardly the case when the new Kensington School first opehed 
its doors. .On the contra fy± in the. modest Mil ford communi ty -dotted 
with unpretentious /jrcftQoTsV'^Kenslngton stood out like a sore thumb. It 
represented a special and unique blend of archtt^Gturie, people, ideas, 
and pedagogy to alJ>~who knew the school and itsr purjjdses.' Today, as 
described in the narrative, the original organisation called Kensington 
has been altered dramatically. The following sections recoytrt and ex- 
amine the changes that have led to Kensington's current organizational' r oW 
identity. \ . ^ 

The Building / 

.. We were somewhat surprised at the ease with which buildings could be 
.changed—set in concrete or not. Modifications in ^Kensington's struc- 
ture demonstrated that school buil dingsv l lice other parts of social sys- 
terns, embody meanings. Alterations in the Kensington, edif icelreflected. 
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>-lth9;vi'deas' f values, and purposes rt of those individuals who; came to hold 
authority in the •system during the schopl 15-yedr existence. * .* 

u . J " In MilVord since 1966, and probably in most school districts,, the 
community, the school 1 board, and the superintendent have shared a con- 
servative and tradi tional phil ospphy of education. (This general ization 

*/V is fully discussed in Volume II of this report*) ?, By this we mean that 
they were concerned with discipline, 9 basic skill's* and a recitation and 

textbook-based instructional style. In most instances ,. any variation -... v 

* - " • ' *. : . •;■ • <■ ■ - • . 4* '. - ' 

inf the school day "would be pennitted : only, when .those modifications fur- 

• .., ' :• > . . '■ " " ;-y.f, "... ■■'■VV; : / : .;.v; ' '"K ; ■ 

thered t^ditional tenets of schooling. ' At the. district level, "tfiis? 
.traditionalism included the beliefs "that education should be cost *ef fee- ; 
■i / ti ye » that programs at all schools in Mil ford should be uniform, and . 
that "avail abi^resourtes ''Should be dispersed equitably among buildings. * 
? Jhis conservative view of schooling intruded at : Kensington , a building : ^ 
built to support a philosophy of openness/ ereativi;ty r a 
- ^ school , some of the most obvious changfes in 

': r :W : tH,e building -included:; .the construqtion of a flimsy .principal Vsi'r of fice ; 
in the center df a la rg^ central ;area that^was once the open- administra- 
tive suite; the conversion of the open play shelter to lunchroom and , J> ^ 
gymnasium; the removal of tlie "large aquarium; the additon of the vandal^ 
screens and barbed wire; the. transforation of the aUdio-yisua^'n§rve s,*, 
center to a remedial reading classroom; and y of course,, the effect Jon of 
walls throughout the interior of the .bull ding. - i: ff \;- 

•v \ ,• " .' .•' - A" • - . ^ rt . ; 

Some of these changes appear to h.ave beer\ the result of poor : plan-_ 
; vni rig on\the part', of Kens i rtgton 1 s designers.;. -The .necessity of ringing the ^; 

■/.:.:;-■•:.-. ... -:^t^--'^ *?* -* * ' 
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building roof with barbed wire, for example, might have been avoided by 
designing a building facade that did not entice student's < to climb to the ••'«. 

roof. And the outdoor play shelter, nowJ^ricked in and serving as lunch- 

. ■ ■ • * ■ . . .*• * 

room and gymnasium, seems an improbable conception in a geographical . ' 

area- given to cold, wet, ahd windy winters. In an early Rlanntng meeting/ 

the mere Suggestion of a nior^ conservative pl^tn to construct a multi-use, 

room rather than, the covered play shelter met sarcastic resistance; the . 

cry "multvaseless room" defeated the T6ss flamboyant notion. It seejps 

that practicality did not guide such decisions abctut Kensington's design. 

Instead, a visibn--the, new education 'as symbolized by : tti is bold building— 

Jed, the progenitors. > h - 

; Other changes,; hpweve>; Resulted from Kensington's return to tradi- 

•.tlontllSMk*' its return Stp the^old Mil ford type." Certainly.; the removal 

of the aquaTium, the conversion of the nerve "center to*a readj^g 

room, and the replacement of the perception core with the resource* rqom 

... ' .»*'.' 'V .' * T ' • ■ .. . \ . 

made the building more similar to pthe^ Mil ford buildings. The construc- 



tion of the enclosed principal office providecfS place for private 
conferences with parents and obstreperous children in an era of tight 
discipline. Luxuries like the acting tower and rearview projection 
screen, were simply abandoned, fragments qf another era and a different 

/vision. Lastly,* more than any other change, tt& construction of walls 
throughout the building signaled the end of. Spanman's vision. Their 
erection occurred during the transition of the scho^J's Student culture* * 

, The. staff worried about how they would cope with th^jr w new. charges. 

Their response was almost uniform: build walls, regain control. Principal 

Michael Edwards N^uctantly bowed to those demands/ 
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This Kefisington response matched the district reactt'on ,to changing 
tintes and leadership. The board that came toppwer'in 1966 and the' *. 
superintendent selected by;that Wrd were* staunchly aonservati.ve in ^ . * 
their attitudes and-beUefs about schooling. * As these powerful i'ndi- •* 
vidua! s made decisions, the. system of the Mil ford school District 
chanqed. The modification of .the Kensington School was an important part 

... * • ' . •"« . ■? * 

of their plans. That importance seems underscored by*the fact that 

• ■ ;•• .- * . • - «*«,'•• 

Kensington's reconstruction was accomplished du ring years of difficulties 
with tax levies, tight budgets, -and resource limitations: 

The Past as Legacy " ., 

An aspect of the organization called Kensington that struck us in . 
the original, study was the liability .of its newness. When the school opene 
its doors for the first time, it had no traditions, no set procedures, 
no history. In our first report on the school we stated: , •;, 

School personnel, probably like pecfple in general , usual ly do 
not appreciate what it means to. have a history. To' possess 
a past is to have -a social structure or ""sets of 'alternative 
actions, . or . tendencies to act i n ce rtai n ways . . . and 



the constraints that^speci.fy ior limit these- alternative ac- 
tions. . . .." A major part of an origin of an organization 
centers on' generating or building these sets of ' alternatives • , 
' and-.the constraints that define them. (Smith Keith, 1971, 
pp. '81-82) \ '■' , 

The past as legacy, then, develops as' people within an organization go 
about their business day-to-day, 1 yeaf-to-year. » Traditions had ^devel oped ai 
Kensington oyer' time »and many of these were important to the staff. The 
school Halloween party, for example, occurred each year and would probably 
continue" to do so despite the preset principal 's/reservations about its. 

' 1 ' , * * ■' » 

merit. Mor*e' central to a school "s formal mission are its standard ope rati i 
procedures. Here, too, Kensington irad accumulated its share. 
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By the time Principal Wales came on the scene, much of the Kensington 

• faculty had worked together for a long time. .They had struggled through 
periods of hardship in the absence of , a strong leader. They had evolved 
their own ways and means. Part of Wales's success with the faculty 
Stemmed from the way in which he fit into those established patterns.. 

Rather than disrupt the established Kensington operating procedures, 
Wales supported it anti strengthened it. He provided a line of authority 

. \ > 

a for the teachers that stretched right to the superintendent and board of 

it , 

education. The^opening days of his administration proceeded smoothly 

• \ * ■* 

because he followed the staff 's leadr- As we watched, we had the feeling 

• t> ■ - 

. that the school was virtually running itself. Thus, a sense of history 
/ can provide continuity for an organization, and that Continuity can 
1 strengthen the organization's ^purposes-two valuable^ assets when sailing 
stormy straits. 

There. is another aspect of the past and its legacy: b reputation. 
■—. Deserved or .otherwise, reputation accrues as an organization evolves, 
,as agents and clients pass through if, and as persons tell, retell , and 
interpret events associated with the group." This aspect of an organiza- 
tion may not always 'be beneficial;. ^ * 
\ '■ " ■ ^ . . 
^ In\ensington's case, reputation developed from the notoriety the 

school achieved. at its outset* For example, faculty members who had 

v • '. • : .' • - ' • ■ " ■-. 

been at Kensington since its third year said that they still received 

• *» , ■ 

« . remarks about the "favorite-son status?] attributed 1 to the original 

building and faculty, references -to what many in the district had con- , 

sidered lavish and wasteful- spending at the school. Apparently, some* 

, . ' ' V '•' - v ' % 

V members of Milford's staff still carried a grudge. 

* . - , ' ' a 
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Another faculty member related that she had decided to join 'the ' 
Kensington faculty only after an* opportunity to teach at the school 
during a summer session had presented itself. Previously^ she had been 
put off by the school's open, unstructured, anythi ng-go.es reputation. 
The summer job dispelled the myth for her and she happily transferred 
"to the sihool shortly after. The point is that reputations linger and • 
affect decisions and actions in organizations long after the bases for 
those reputations have dissipated*. Part of a school, it seems, is what 
it once was. * > ' 

This phenomenon occurred within the school'as we]l. Michael Edwards 
the school's second principal and the one who remained for ten years, 
became the standard by which subsequent Kenslngtoq principals were Judged* 
Our records contain comments from central office staff Indicating efforts 
to give succeeding principals a chance *1n the school: "Yes, Mr. Edwards 
was special, but . . . ." Similarly, teachers 1 perceptions of earlier 
students— their racial and economic compositicm, and academic perf^mance-- 
was the mark against which contemporary student groups at Kensington 
were. Measured. The past lingers in the present, sometimes making life * 
more difficult for new actors in old settings. 1 

Thus the past contributes to organisational identity. As an or- 
ganization proceeds about its business, Its past accrues. Some of it 
hangs on with surprising tenacity and potential to shape the future. If 
on^were to take the entirely contemporaneous view that Lewin (1935) 
argued years ago, much of this contextual meaning of attitudes and ex- 
pectations in organizations would be lost. Each belief in a setting 



tends -to be.couched in a series of - particular stories that make up 
Varger sagas. 

Perhaps this view of the past, is most important in an action or 
policy framework in which one can determine where an'organization has 
been^ where it is, and-where it is most likely to gp. As persuasion 
and consensusbuilding seem to proceed most often in a historical 
context, knowledge of that context seems an important tool for 
any leader. 

Stars, Heroes, and ifroopers 1 

Organizational identity is a composite. We have discussed two 
parts thus far: Kensington's building and its past'. Another major con- 
tributor to the school's identity was and continues to be its staff. Four 
principals, dozens of teachers and instructional specialists, and a bevy 
of secretaries, aides, nurses, cooks,, and custodial staff have for 15 
years strived to help children--each person in his or her own way. Some- 
times their approaches differed. markedly. Sometimes, as today, their 
attitudes toward working with children have been relatively. uniform. 
Regardless of attitudinal differences, however, Kensington's organizational 
identity has always been shaped by its stars, heroes, and troopers. 

v Stars and Heroes . From the very beginning of 'our as station with 
Kensington, we were struck with the ideol ogicajjl or cult-like quality 
of the organization. These terms ap pi y^to groups— religious or ^ 
secular--with strong, if : not excessive^ devotion to an individual or 
ideal. That impression of . the organization's past remains strong and has 
been developed into a majp^'analyticaf theme in Vo>ume- V of this neport. 

" - " ■ 

" :t' \: : 
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^lo us, these terms connote' several kinds of esteem. In an earlier 
draft, some of the, participants saw the latter as pejorative. Another 
* individual commented wryly and-.compared "stars 11 to shooting stars that 
blaze brightly for a brief moment before di sappearing forever. 



(Volume V recounts the life histories of members of the original Kensington 
faculty.) >r 

Cults develop around strong, charismatic leaders—the group's stars 

or heroes. Spanman and Shelby were the leaders 1n the Kensington saga 

who moved Mil ford parents and the board to an emotional pitch that per- ; / 

mltted the Implementation of a radical educat1onal1nnovat1on 1n a conserva 

tlve community. / Edwards was the revered, long-term principal of the 

school, the man whose name the school bears today. Although each was a 

prominent actor 1n the Kensington story, each 1s remembered differently, 

and the Impact each man had on the .organization differed greatly. 

' Spanman and Shelby were the stars 1n the Kensington story. Their 

role was large and dramatic for a short period of time. Today, however, 

-Shelby 1s little remembered and rarely discussed at the school. Spanman 1 s 

contributions are discussed but not felt. Reactions to Spanman 1n the 

central office varied from strongly negative ("the mess we were left 

with, including the ridiculous building, the Kensington School") to 

strongly, positive ("the most exci ting^years 1n my . .. decades in the 

district"). The predominant memory, however, is one "of ambivalence-- 

admiration for his Intellect and energy, and skepticism about his ideas 

and their relevance for a community like Mil ford. 

J 

The hero, of course, was Michael Edwards , principal of the school 
for ten years, remembered as the man who died 1n office, the man who 
never stopped trying to help his students and staff. Edwards's hero- 
ism in the collective memory of Kensington's staff .did not result from 

a ■ -* 1 

total success, from achieving thejdeals the school represented. In * 
fact, he was the man who. relented 'to the wishes of his staff and watched 
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wall after wall built to divide the Inner space of the school. He was 
admired, rather, for h,is mfettle,,his determination to keep trying. His 
'most lasting .contribution to Kensington was the memory of a better time at 
the school, a memory that sustains teachers today by providing a 
sense of direction and purpose. • ~. ■ . ' 

Kensington's stars created the emotional fervor that" characterized 
the school when we met the first faculty, but 1q retrospect, that pitch 
{ was short-lived. Edwards's leadership, on the other hand, sustained the 
/school for a decade. The emotional character of the school changed with 




passing, ''t'ul^s/^Wd- Ideologies at Kensington died, too. 



Troopers . Leaders unquestionably influence the identities of or- ; 
ganizations but, by virtue of numbers alone, staffs can also' JhaVe 
significant impact on the idiosyncratic nature of organizations.. When, 
the staff consists of persons who perform their duties largely unob- 
served by administrators or by one another, its power to shape an * 
organization grows. When, as in Kensington's case, strong leadership 
is absent/ for a period of time, we must look to the staff as a potent 
contributor to organizational identity. " --- 

\ The current Kensington staff comprises many experienced teachers, 6 
half of whom were hired by Michael Edwards In 1966. Another fourth of the 
staff joined the group during Edwards's tenure. This group of old hands' ' 
1s dispersed across grade levels at the school. Many of the teachers are. 
good friends outside bf the school context. Some taught for a time "with 
Mil ford's superintendent at another elementary school. Several of this 



; . gi^pu p; :c'a rry i.nf o rmal administrative responsibilities at the school in 

r regular classroom tasks. In our view, this was a 
;-^^i&b$**:se l t ' of credentials that would allow an informal faculty social 
■. WvS^ a great deal of influence over the course of an organization. 

/ ; ' tt- wasv an \£s pect of Kensington that an alert administrator .needed to 

As we indicated earlier, it was an aspect that Wales recognized 

■r } ^ ' ' . . ; " 

;. ;V^d:^ a uppoirted 9 rather than bucked, 
^^^r^ the school provided a mechanism for the 

VJ-lh'tfwiMe&nee of the. staff's collegiality and 1 ike-mindedness. That daily 
% • --was ;,tlie .mining' .'coffee kl atch , when the faculty gathered in 

the' staff lounge above the Vesoufce center.; In the years we observed in 
'; ^ the^uil di fig , ^various ar&ngements were made .by^t.^eachers for shan ng : 
v, ; ' the 'cost ; and work; ofj^'rni ng: c of fee.. A refrigerator was added that :•;'*/-'• 
•:'.;': •• .permitted non-cof feepPi nkers.;'to mil k-, juice , and soda accessible. 

i^Pil A number of teachers reguiarjy with their newspapers, 

:£vSl! .-handwork, or catalogues' of. clothing crafts , \or teachi ng mater'i al s . 
:.' i; • -Some entered with stools.' as si g^^ to be graded, a task, they ^ 

• ' •' V: accomplished casual ly over their, morn in^-drjhk .and cake.. But it was the 

>•.■•■ • ■ ■ ■' V-.- .■ v' -te- > - 1 V '<•'.'• V:; . 

... v > ' f . i - ; ... ,. \ ''•>. > S v. , . 

quality of their con ve rsat i on that made ; t h,e t i me. , sq -s peci al . Their • 1 
; '^^; ; ;V: ; .cKatter was folksy and fammalV;;/ .'■■^^^;s^^%^i^% d " troub ^ e " 1n 

the country, the <state, or cpm^uni.t^.as^ 
^■■'•:-''J . news paper readers. Sometimes . they laughed; ove^^ -or son or 

daughter who had done something V idi.cul pus , or v had. won ian awa rd , or had 
; been involved in an unusual event.'fc v "-~y^"'\::i' :: :':\ 



>*.•*• • •' 
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The majority of their conversations, though, centered on their 
students and their classrooms. From kindergarten to sixth grade, in 
regular class, music, or P.E., the foibles, the problems, the triumphs 
of these teachers with their students were exchanged in 1-^ht banter. 
Frequently, one story spurred anotbac as < teachers listened ahcl v t"hen 
added, "When/I had him last year . . 

The significance of the morning coffee klatch was that it pro- 
vided. a time when the staff could gather, could share experiences that-., 
normal ly occurred behind closed doors, could add meaning to their lives 
through compari son and parable. This is the stuff from which community 
is ultimately built--shared experience with significant others that 
leads to the formation of norms and builds organizational identity. 
^< r and' maintenance: of this kind of community within 

an organization has many implications. The morning gatherers meld. Ttve 

formation of such a group within a school faculty mearisi,:that the members ^; 

■ ;■■ - ' ■ -r "'S:;£:".-. : ;../*• 

are no longe> entirely individuals ovMn aggregate; of individuals. Ttiey. . 
evolve group perspectives and procedures, as well as means to instruct 
newcomers to the organization and to sanction activities or attitudes. At 
their best,' such groups can act as stabilizers in difficult times in 
schools (Metz, 1981). At their worst, they become significant barriers 
to creative change and innovation in educational organizations (Hargreaves, 
1975). 2 In many schools, it is the one setting where "democracy" prevails. 
• . •• ' *■ ■ ' ~ 



2 Parenthetical ly, one of the motivations for the original study 
was a desire to. see the genesis of a faculty peer group, a phenomenon we 
found important for Geoffrey in the Washington School (Smith & Geoffrey, 
1968). ; ' ^ 
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\ Gatherings such as the early morni ng coffee klatch--freely 
attended, without agenda, with open discussion, with people speaking 
their/Efftds about the mundane ai^d the significant— are social mechanisms 
of considerable importance; 'they are of vital 'Interest for those 
who seek to gn(Je;rstand , lead, or^cHange schools, as weTl as for those 
who wish to build meaning into their day-to-day professional activities, 
careers, and personal lives. - 

One tasfc^relllection grows from the consideration ;pf the teacher 
group at today 's Kensington. The teachers' expressions and acts in many, 
Stances reveate^i^ a reasonably Identifiable cluster of 

^beliefs ^values, arid customs th^t' ve associated with a rural, way of: 
life^x This .cultural aspect. of ^the teacher group has changed over the 
years at Kensi ngton ;#nd 'fe meshed or co/iflipted with leader 



and s tu dent c u Itures . > 
/ / WeC^ of cultures at Kensington at three 

poi hts ; i ^ts >)i1 s to ry : a) Shelby's beginning year, 1964; b) the midst 
of Edwards's golden years, 1970; ami c) the first year of Wales's tenure, 
1979. (See Figure 5.2.) A comparison of the principals finds that their 



Insert Figure 5.2 about here.. 



"culture"— the constel lation of beliefs, values, and norms that they 
represent--differed i n each instance.3 We have described the first man 



describing the "culture" of a single man as in the principal posf- 
tion of our chart , stretches the' concept a good bit. Jay Jackson (1960) 
breaches this difficulty in the context of a group's normative structure 
as corresponding or non-corresponding normative structures. 
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White 
Innovative 



White 

Urban/Suburban 
Moderate 



White 
Rural 

Conservative 
Local ist 



Teachers: 



White ; 

Creative 

Innovative 

Cosmopolitan . ,; 

True Believers 
Lower Middle Class 
But Upward 1-y Mobile 



WJpite 

Traditional 

Conservative 

; Local tst 
A Rural Origin , 
•.lower Middle Class 



White 

Conservative 
'Rural 

Traditional 



Pupils 
'^aitd Their 
Families:. 



Whrte;^^ r ;y; ; ; ; :;,yv" 
Conservative <" w . 
Tradi tional • f 
Local ist ; 
Lower Middle Class 
In Origin and Goals 



1 Traditional 
Conservative 
Localist 



Majority". V> 

Black; 'r 

Urban 
, ^Transient 

'Minority X jf 
: White 

\ . Upper Lower, to.. 
v Lower Middle' Class; 
- Traditional 

Conservative 

Localist i 



1964 



1970 



Small Vietnamese - 
Group 

1979 
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as White, cosmopolitan, and innovative. Edwards, by comparison, was White, 
suburban, and moderate in his approach to education and educational change. 
Lastly, Wales is presented as White, rural , conservative, and local . 

At the same three points, we found the f1 rst teachers to be pre- * 
dominantly White, Innovative and creative, cosmopolitan and true believers. 
The second group was White, traditionalist, 1 ocai 1 st ; and of rural or1 gi n - 
The^rond and th1 rcl groups were similar (the same Individuals made-up more;, 
than half of each group), but they differed dramatically from the earliest ' 
group of teachers we encountered ait the school. : 

.Finally, the chart shows the student cultures at the school changing 

-'• ' ' * ' ' '.■'(.-. •,*"•*' 

drastically over *the 15' years. At the first point, students reprt- .. vVS:V 
sented a White, conservative, localiit, lower "middle class population.; V 
At the second \pp1rit,' they appeared much the same: White, conservative, v 
localist, and loftfff middle £ lass. But by the beginning of Wales's tenure, 
the majority of the student group & were Blacky urban, and transient.' One 

distinct minority in the school was comprised of White, conservative, 

« ■ ■ • ■ . ••©..„••.'.■ 
upper lower class and lower middle class students. Another very small ; 

but distinct group was comprised of Asian children, recently arrived 
Vietnamese. . . 

The point of drawing these comparisons is to note that congruency 
between leader, teacher, and student cultures existed only in Edwards's 
era. The greatest Incongruence anfeng groups "has occurred most recently and 
those differences are increasing. It seems that this cultural plurality 
greatly .complicates the task of educating Kensington's youngsters. We ' * 
commented at one point on the distinctly different languages used at the V 
school on our return: c a Black student dialect that teachers found 



difficult to comprehend; a rural White* idiom that could be confusing to, 
untuned urban and Asian ears ; and Viethamese--no adult in the school had 
any understanding of the language or the culture. . This problem, and we 
believe it is a significant problem for educators ,. transcends Kensington's 
boundaries. For example, in a. recent study of principals- 1 activities 
(Dwyer fit al , 1982)* one school was encountered in which 16 languages and 
26 "dialects were spoken as primary languages by families within the stu- 
dent; group. ' The problem at Kensington, then, pales- by comparison. But 
the dilemma of cultural and linguistic pluralities in schools remains 
an eriigma for; educators who work opposite sides of these barriers from .. 
their students->particularly in a period when basics are' being stressed 
and the teaching of "standard English" is a common and primary objective 
of instruction in many Schools. *■ , ! 

In sum, organizational identity is greatly affected by t'hos^jwho 

.participate in organizations. At Kensington, the stars, heroesft and 

1 ■ ' ' '. ' - &. .... . •• ' . 

troopers all made their contributions- over the years as they interacted 

among themsel ves and with thei r -students . / In the long run at Kensington, 

it seems thajt: 'it was the long-term staff membe ps, who cont r.i buted t he . 



most to Kensington's nature who. we re responsible for what continuity; 
there has beercfjjn that setting? N • ■ ; : . ' 

The InstructionaU Program 7 . . 

1 Perhaps the/least 'distinctlye portion* ;Of Kensington's org$rfr^ 
identity, today, is ijrs- instructional program..' ;R£vi;fc^ng ourjtp^l^ l v 
• classrooms and the activities within theni ^ 
mehtary schools in which we had- worked, ^art^c 

El ementary School , an unremarkable inheivclity ^school Thife ver^ fact , * 



however, is extraordinary from. the perspective of change \ in 15 years 
Kensington 's Innovati ve 1 nst^fititfnal program did return to the "ol d \ 3 
Mil ford type," the^rit^hesis^^ v 'what thfe school,. was to represent. J f 

■ A'chaHV Created by Principal ^helhiy e§rly in the school 's history, 
was designed to illustrate what Kensington- w?s to accomplish. ?That same' / 

. • •• > . > . ' ■ • : •■ V-*- : . • ^ ■• - 

"chart, reproduced as figure ,5.3, ironically .captures the school's pro- 
grammatic reversal. Originally, it listed a series of from-to statements. 



- / < . Insert Figure 5.3 about hefe. «■■.,/• . j - 

o * ■ V . ■ • — 1 : : — r t 

* .v, ■ ■«*'*" ' • ' ■• ■ ' :. ■■ ' ; ' 7. 

f >•■■ Today, a reversal of this "from" and the "to" .columns accurately por- ° • 

/ trays thl .school .'sj steady drift over the ^ars. . " / v . ^ ;\ 

" , ,;: ; We labored 1 it the narrative to portray the staff's perceptions^ of 

a changing student body T ^lower ability students; less interested Students; 

children of "broken and transient homes; children With l§ss respect • for , * 

auttiorlty ; and with little self-control — of changi-ng economic and.: . 

political Climates, of faltering leadership at the school and of: the re*- 

emergerl 0 cje of t^e community's fundamental conservatism^ td , explain -the 

.direction of the school 's pedagogical U-turn. In the remainder of ;thf s 



J section we pWish to,; comment further on some of the changes we found. x . 



The'Shifb in ;Goa1s and Objectives ^ •I'll: try to get you 'ready forv t 

juniBr hfgh." Thi^s comment, expressed by a sixth-grade teacher addressing 

• >■ • ■ ■ . .. • ' *••.'■'• «#■ ' : ( " " ; " *; ?\ : . . ; ■ * 

his. students, on the. f i rs#day jof school, aptly represented the v more. ; 1m- . 

mediate, practical^ "realistic" \goair held for students by Kensington s% 
current facility! Tal k of developing - "fully* functioning- Freddy" is com- 
pletely gone. . / ■ -v;- \ 3 • 
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^ Frqm, . '« * 

Passive, reactive pupils . / 
Pup$ fol lower sh*p , 
Restriction of ^pupils 
External disci pi ine # 
External motivation s : 
Group activities * . " 

Restricting pipil interaction 
Teacher responsibility for teaching 
Teacher planning fty. 
Teacher evaluation * 
Teacher as a dispenser of knowledge 
Teacher as controller of pupils 
Identical roles for teachers 
Closed i rigid socialfrcl inflate 



. * - ' > Jo ; : . ' 

Active, initiating pupfls 
Pupi\l leadership; A 
Freedom for pupils <> \ M . 
Sel f-discipl ine 
Sel ^-motivation ;5 
Individual activities # 
Encouraging pupil interaction 
Pupil responsibility for learning 
Te'acher-pugil planning 
Teacher-pupil evaluation 
Teacher as catalyst for inquiry 
Teacher as organizer ftfr learning 
Differentiated roles for teachers 
Open, flexible social ^1 ima'te 



Figure 5.3: The Institutional Plan's Redefinition of Teacher Pupil Roles 

-(from Smith and Keith, 1971, p. 39) 
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This narrower conception of schooli ng--getting the student ready 
for the nrext grade level — assumes a rational, hierarchical arrangement 
of&distinct bits of knowledge that can be progressively Imparted to N stu- 
dents as they vrind t+ie1r way through the K-12 organizational structure 

'■ > ' '•• ' ft 

of schools. This frees S teacher from feeling solely responsible for 
students' development sinc£ he^or she 1s»only one cogir) a complex, • 
^ulti-level education system. Within this arrangement, the Integra- 
tlon of acquired skills and knowledge is -largely left to the student, 
ft 1s an opposing view to the holistic vision that guided Spanman, 
ShelbyT^and the* original faculty, Dewey (1$16) represented the debate as 

Ky * * * : 

opposing views of childhood. The current Kensington staff would see 

■ " ; . t ■ - * t • • 

childhdbd as ..iaf readiness phase for adulthood. The original faculty 

^? # 
would t^end to vjew childhood as a convenient nomenclature for one 

portion of the continuous experience of* fife. The purpose of school incj 

varies between these views. For the first, school is a mechanism for • 

. y • • ^ ~ # . 

preparation, fopjdoing somethi ng in the" remote .f uture; In 4 the "latter, ? 

schools exist to provide places for childrerf to perform their life's 

; c' ** • . ■ , ' ' • ,:. * •.. 

. work, experiencing. * v 

« "The Shifts in 'Staff Organization and Specialization . •• Iri 1964 wfjen 
^nsingtoo^recei ved 1t^ first students, , the s|jaf f. was organized dif- 
ferently from roost scfSSoLs. Grades one^and two were lumped into*the 
-Basic Skills division, <and four,* five:', and^ssix. constituted the Independent 
S^udy Division/ three teachers shared .ttyt thifxl-grade^stud^itfs in a 

f * ■ '« „ . * fc- V , 

program called Transition that regjBied students for the^vndependent and 

, • » ' * . tf ' ■ • 

individualized, program thfty would begin the foil owing year. Grade levels 

^ **• . * 

were not emphasized 1n tjjuis arrangement. • "instead, the plan called for 

■ ; - <* 
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students to master skills at their own rate, i ndependent of their age and 
of the rate of their cohorts. In the Basic Skills Program and Transition, 
teachers tended to function In similar ways and were each responsible for a 

variety 8f instructional .contents. 1 In the Independent Study Division, 

' . . ■ • ■*.■•- * ■ ■ , 

on the other hand, teachers functioned as subject matter specialists 

and jnet with students as the students required their services. In al.l di vi 

sions thl teaching .staff was bolstered by numerous aides who were needed 

to monitor the independent progress of students. 

Today, that organization has shifted to a traditional self-contained 

classroom pattern. The^special needs of students are serviced by a 

c ■ * 

number of remedial special i sts who operate on a pull out basis** 1.6.. stu- 

dents are removed from their regular classes for brief periods of 

. <• ■ r * , 

specialized instruction. In the classrooms of older students, some in- 
forma] I departmentalizing occu^;* one teacher offers all the; science, 
another offers math instruction, or social studies, and so forth. 

On our return, it waS the complex program of remediation that was 
most strikingly different. Learning-disability classes * remedial 
reading, speech therapy, individual and group counseling with parents 
and students, and special language classes^or the few Vietnamese- chil - 

:> . V *? * 

dren who attended the school competed for time, space, and resources. 

■ * i j " * 

Public Law* 94-142 was responsible for much of this proliferation, and 

the district, and couitty had added their own special education inltia- 

- \ °- ' * 

tives. 

o ' $ . ■ 

Classroom teachers fretted over the trade-off between the benefits 

of these services for individual students and the disruptions the programs 

engendered fon regular classroom instruction. The principal openly 
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admitted that the necessary coordination required to^gain- the maximum 
benefit of the multiple programs was too complex for him to develop an 
organized plan. Instead/ teachers bargained their priorities with one 
another in the fairest and most meaningful way they could. Too, 
Dr. Wales placed a y great deal of faith in the .classroom .teacher's 
ability to adapt/ to the special needs of his or her students. He worried 
over the time 'students spent outside those homeroom environments. His 
skepticism affected the teachers and frustrated some pf the specialists. 

In our earlier analysis of Kensington's efforts at team Reaching, 
we raised a number of thorny issues, offering them as points of departure 
for further research. We reiterate those here, in the belief that they 
actually address broader schooling issues, and that they deserve serious 
consideration in any schooling situation where coordination, decision 
making, resource allocation, and specialization are at issue. 

o . . . • ' . 

1. Teaming requires the most. sophisticated, form of inter- 
dependence, what Thompson (1967) calls reciprocal, and the ^ 
most difficult kind of coordination, mutual adjustment. T. 
This coordination .is very time-consuming and expensive in 
communication and decision making. Organizations and. indi- 
viduals with limited resources (time and energy) must divert 
" them from other activities , for example on occasion pro- 
ductive effort such as teaching, itself. 

a 2. As various hierarchical levels of decision making are 
introduced (for «xa|iple, teaming), decision-making freedom 
at the lowest le%T' <teacher-pupi l ) is constrained. For 
those who speak $f ^democracy" in the ells s room, teaming 
(, raises serious incompatibilities. 
• ;' . i 

3jS|Unless individual skil Is are unique in kind or highly 
^developed in degree, teaming as reciprocal interdependence 
'wilH be higher in cost than it is productive ,of benefits. 

- . ? ' 

4. As teams increase in size, from two to more than two, 
for example, seven, these effects ar^ magnified. . 

5. Because of faddfsm and emotionalism instead of analysis 
in .professional education, the, new elementary "education 
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that offers team teaching to the practitioner contains mutual 
incompatible elements leading to latent and unanticipated* 
negative consequences--dysf unctions. (Smith & Keith, 1971, 
* 9 , p. 234) 

Shifts in Instructional Materials , It was immediately apparent 
on our return that instructional materials had changed, too. Fishing 
poles had given way to textbooks that kids could call their very own 
and ditto sheets, -Lots and lots of ditto sheets. 

The' transition to textbooks began in Edwards's era, and teachers 
reported that 'the change was readily accepted by the students. f A 
first impression on the first day of school in 1979 was that the text- 
books provided continuity in the instructional program from grade to 
grade; despite new teachers and classrooms , 'students began their work 
with little hesitation and few questions or comments. 

When teachers, agree with the scope, content , and .sequence of activi- 
ties in textbooks, and when the texts match the ability level of the- 
students using them, * presumably results can be very positive. Today's 

Kensington staff, however, commented on several occasions that these 

" » ** * .. *•*. 

conditions were not always congruent, yet the adoption of* the text series 
■ . \, . a v * * ' 

preempted much of their prerogative to make adjustments. 

Jrt brief , the <use of textbooks has a host of "consequences. Some / 

'seem instructional ly beneficial and others seem problematic. In v 

an earlier ahalysis of a textbook-based instructional program, we 

commented on a number of th6.se consequences .< That, same analysis is 

relevant to Kensington and is indiuded here as Figure 5.4. 



4jtie process of textbook adoption is complex in the MiTford district. 
Volume II of this report contains extended illustrations of that process'. 
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Insert Figure 5.4 about here. 



One way 1 n whi ch Kensi rigtbn <s> 



4 ' 



:was able tO;, modi fy or supplement 



the school textbook program was through the . use of di tto work sheets; • 

As described in the Vast ^chapter v\th|$r^pe;-Sif : seat, work ;was? ubiquitous .• 

at the school . -Teachers- li stecf the following reasons, for; their pe;rvaifViB 

uti Tization: v : ' [/: /w. . ' .v : -r;VV /:c • T '■ v \ v ? 

: .\ -1 ; k Need fqr^ repetition in the practice df basic: skills;; . ; ^ : 

2. '.Need for ^way to occupy students ^ 
/' ;in<iivi<luals Vor* other §rpupS ; .' ; '■^ ^■■l^-y,-^ 

* 3 . - Re ] a ti ye \ i n expen se of;rrte^ert*il s; ;= -'-V>V % :-'' 



kof product ion ; 



4.W Avai l at 



5.. Congruence wJ^||^k-to-basic mode of • i rk $ ,: fc' n dprc i , ^ri cl v : 

■ :.. »|;|»' ... ••••• • ■:. ■ ■ t?; : ; . m 



i : The staff did not ^addre^^l^^lTy negative consequences Such as 

student boredom, incomp^^^^^With textbook ob£<^ives, or students 1 
; i nabi 1 i ty to rel ate thes3^P?crete acti vi ti es ; t r o^Hteer ? learni ng oh- V 



jibctives. 




v -Like the retarh tb ^ap^itioned classropmis^ 
H -^V.of texts and ^Utos ^t Kensington seemed ^feh^r respdrise to the staff V 
. /need for control , thei r perception of t.he^l^»\ of the new student bo<Jy, 



^ I v ipd thfluence from the back-to-basics surge f ^ schools . ; , In addi t i oh i ; 
th&v district Vs renewed' [coriservative thrust arid etbnom1c\difficjuTtiesv 

- ,-; ::M 'y< :: t . ^ - .v:^^ 

' ^:. g^e/ J momet1tum -to the instructional shMt. These themes emerge. again V. \ 
^ % • and agai n as wie-. thi nk about /the chan^^^h Kens i ngton 1 s drganlzat ^idhal 



■ flr , 
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Figure 5.4: Impact of Textbook Teaching on Aspects of 
Classroom and School Social Structure and Processes 
(From Smith and Geoffrey, 1968, p. 183) 
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Facades and Realities: "What You See Is What You. Get" . .''«. : 

This'cliche summarizes foKlis i niuch -of bur feeling about today's ' 1 
Kensington Elementary .School . It also captures another important way in 
•which the school has changed and one final part of organizational iden- 
tity. • 

' In 1964 we suggested that di fferent real ities existed at Kensington, 

and we discussed them in terms of facades, doctrines and day-to-day. 

activities. 5 In-commonsense language, we were trying to -distinguish among 

what was talked about, what existed in writing, and what occurred in the 

behavioral and social realm at Kensington.. Our point was that there .were 

substantial gaps among these Versions of reality and that those gaps had 

both anticipated and unanticipated consequences for the early Kensington. 

- As our heading suggests, these gaps have -narrowed at today's Kens ingtc 
■ ■ .... |_, •' 

to the point of being nonexistent. In general -this convergence seems 

• desirable. The complex task of educating children seems easier when the 

multiple groups that participate in the' enterprise speak the same 

language and share a common knowledge about, eyents in the school. 

The convergence of realities is particularly useful when an organiza- 

; tion's goal is stability. and when the system is nearing some form of . 

equilibrium. When change is desired or new visions are pursued, however, 

differing realities may serve a purpbse. The innovator can argue that the 

•*.; system has greater potential and is not living up to its aspirations. 




5 "Reality" even when used in quotations carries implications of the 
sort suggested by Roshomon (Kurosawa, 1969) and Alexandria Quartet 
(Durrel 1 , 1960). For the moment, we would define reality as that part 
of the social world about which substantial inters ubjective agreement V 
exists among observers and participants. 
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In this sense we recall a familiar line from Browning that was popular . 
around Kensington in its earliest days: "A man's reach should exceed 
his grasp-or what's a heaven for?" Comparing this passage to the "what-you- 
see-is-what-you-get u cliche, crystallizes the differences in Kensington's 
organizational identity -i n 1964. and in 1979. 

. ■ ; . / . Conclusion • . 

. We have compared and contrasted the organizational identity of 
Kensingtgn in 1964 and Kensington in 1979. We have suggested that the 
physical structure that houses an organization 1s a significant aspect of 
its identity; the design and ultimate uses of a structure may embody an 
organization's values and goals. We have suggested that an organization's 
past is carried on through reputation and evolved operating procedures, 
and that this history affects the 'present. \ We. d1 scussed the importance 
of i ndivi duals in organizations and their impact on organizational -identity. 
Our conclusion was that those indi vidual s whd ;: remain the longest and 
attend to the more routine details of a group's work may have. the 
greatest influence on the group's identity. We further discussed a 
shift in the nature of Kensington's work, 1n both process and content, 
anjl how that shift made the organization distinctly different from what 
it once had been. Final ly, we commented on^the- convergence of realities 
at today's Kensington that has also contributed to the school's identity. 

As we have described above, the Kensington envisioned by Spanman. 
and Shelby is gone. For. better or for worse, Kensington is now an average 
school , only one of many iff the Milford District. Beyond depicting the 
specific story pf Kensington, we have used the 1 concept of organizational , 
identity ^as a demonstration of one way 1n which to examine organizations 



over time. The two profiles we created of this organization at two ^ 
-distinct points in its history illustrate the dramatic changes brought 
about by the interaction of population.,/ economic,, and ideological \ 
shifts within arr Wcreasingly-c^ education system.' 
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. CHAPTER 6 / 

■ ♦ . ' ..•.'■'»•'■ 

* . v •>.■■• 

. ; IMPLICATIONS FOR THOUGHT AND PRACTICE 

In this -final chapter we examine the findings of our return, to- 
Kensington. We offer several points that we believe are important.. to 
those .who study change in schools/or other ^complex organizations and* 
to those who seek to guide public .schools within the contempora/y 
context of school tnif«. The first section explains the concept "longitudinal 
nested systems," the perspective it entails, arid its use. The second 
section illustrates the multiple and of ten conflicting forces involved 
in the determination of educational policy in this "country arid comments 
on the school principal , the person who must implement school* policy. 

Longitudinal Nested Systems : * 

In our first look at the Kensington School in J.964, we focused pri. 





marily on the school itself, 1 i mi tisujjgur ^comments about innovation and 
change; to people and -events 'connectdkf directly with the school. Analy-« 
sis .of »the community, parents , and district administrators proceeded 
almost entirely from observations at the school, or in meetings; th^^; 
intimately concerned the setting. " ... "'^V.v^ 

On our return we found that this school and classroom perspective 
was insufficient to explain how Kensington had changed. Ariy Issue we 
examined- -such as administrative" succession, discipline, curriculum, or 
^cial change--carri ed us into ever wider circles of inquiry, and forced 
us to examine factors of systems that at fi rst' appeared extraneous, 
but, in fact, were exogenous. Our notion of longitudinal nested 



systems is an efjbrt to come to grips with the role that these interdepende 
systems played ff^Rlnsington's metamorphosis, 

The multiple .categories of antecedents for: the changes, at Ke rising- 
ton most natural iy fell along .geographical .."political , and organizational 
lines: International^^ an ^ 
school . Portraying these systems as nested captured thei r i nterrelatedness 
Adding the time dimension to bur. conception illustrated thjeir dynamic^ • 
quality. 'This basic model is contained in Figure 6.1. This captured 



.Insert Figure 6*1 about here., 



the spread of. tfie nested systems. The narrative indicates that wfe found 
much of the interaction, between the systems, to be typified by conflict, 
politics, and legal constraints. ^ Each. 'thertie and strand we pursued ; 

■ •. . ;'• : ■ . ' ' / •>.- ■ '. ■« •. . ■ " .> '. ■ •'. ■ ~ 

developed as an amalgam* of these multiple 1 systems. Those events • a \ 
that, represented Intentional . Vreati ve innovations and alternatives 
were soon entangled in otheV kinds of> h ch£rfge growing 'out of personal and 
political interests, ^ activities of ol^her "oi;gani?atipns,. and forces -that 
emanated from larger systems. p. * v.-- 1 

V Placing the systems we found relevant to Kens'tngtpn's \tory on the 

: \ . • • ^ " ■ ' : * .• . 4 , ' •' 

vertical axis began Figure 6. 2 f " Some of those syst^ns *precfeted Kensington, 
' ' ■ ■ . • . ."/> ' ■ " . 

To aliow their 'inclusion, we chose, 1910, the year^bffictal, records of 

the Mil ford School District began , as ; the first point oh^ the horizontal 



time line in the figure. -As -we found exogenous variables in Xeirsington's 
origin and change, we arranged them in. the, grid to^emonstrate . thei r 
temporal relationships. We contend that/each act hi s< ;n atu re * 
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Figure 6.1 The- Long1tudtna\ Nested Systems Model 
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^Vadided clarity and depth to. the Kensington story and ■: f^rov)|^f- ou r -■ ^b'fl i ty 
to think.^ibbut our originaf problem: what h ap pe p ed at^Ke/i slh g to b 1 ' 



* ° Insert, Fjgufe 6.2 about here. v- >: ../. ' ■•■ f 

; ii ii _ "i ! ; ' ' 

/., ; " ; ■ . , : / ; / • - : /. ' 

The process not tfhJy has: been enlightening in this respect but al so has '% 
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/eXpanjIed' the InUial conceptual izatio the study by suggesting further 
T /^^v^^tf.u^■ ci venues of.Tnqufry. For exSrtfple \ as weW^w the Mffford' DtsJMct 
j s tip ffy a s*,; an i mpo rt ant influence on Kensington events, that story becomes 
significant in Its own right. We foimd that irt order to understand how 
,.' Kensington changed,, we haci to answep^fehe question: * why did the' Kensington 
~ School .appear at all v 1n the Mil ford School Djtetr let?' A further, look ate : 
. brie of the themes in our narrative, the significance .of racial change 

-° ■ • . ■'" ' •., ■ ■'• \ ;V / ! ' :■' :■ / ■ v. ; 

at, Kensington,' illustrates our model in use. ^ • » - ^ 

One of the most' dramatic changes in the Kensington Schoo] inYoT.ved 
;.. " ° a series of nested national , state, and local events. > As we indicated, . ^'s 
education of students in*Mtdwest State 9 was legal ly "segregated by. race 
until 1954 when the Brown: versus fopeka Supreme Court decision was. handed 
down. A ruli ng by .Midwest State an.d a. deci sion by the Mil ford . Board of 
^\Edtftat1dn %, f^1^wed.4he 'landmark -court depi§ion. The distal ctfs reaction,* v 

^ , was phrasecl quite expnVitf Wfijford Schdbi Cdirnmun^ty. v : " 

"V--.:/" ;'*' ". ^ ? '^-.^;*':^;: ■ . v''V- 3 ^ r- ■. ^ ' : r : 

/ Bulletin:- -V^ --.V \ '] '^Y/.\ X" . , ' -"^ *• 'j i\ t i 

- ' \: SEGREGATION TO. END IN MILF^ORD .SCHOOLS SEPTEMBER 1,H956 

' ■ '.-.;>? wV ■ .' • :- ; : : V* v\ /' '^i 

/ ■ /\fter a rul ijig from 'ttife MljEi wst t: St^te Attbrbey ; Genera^ -and a / 
* ./ ruling -from the a ^^t^ Ilep.artWnt' -of Education at Capitol City, 
the.Bpard of Education, of- the School Qistrlct 6f Mil ford has * 
■'y decided that segregation in the Milford Schpol District will , 

• end on Septfember 1, 1955. The status of our schools- will v 
' - .-.remain the same as .in /the past until September 1,4955. 

• ' . . ; > CDoc.v 1954)> (emphasris ours) • :J; ■ ' 

• ' : -'Y ' : • . • 462 - ■ ■ • ' ■ " . V ' 
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Figure 6,2 Selected Events and School Personnel Arrayed on 
: , The Longitudinal Jested Systems Model 
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In a larger sense, the court decision, multiple interrelated- , 
events" in the deteriorating Metropolitan City., problems in federally 0 
subsidized housing, and public attitudes toward education (especially a 
professed desire for neighborhood schools) led to the large population 
shifts in Mil ford during the mid 1970's. 1 These factors, in turn, led 
to the shift in the number of non-Caucasian students at the Kensington 
School from a tiny minority to a 60% majority. The cultural , sbcial , 
and educational impact of that alteration was dramatic, as described 
in our narratives. • . 

We find a host of observations relevant to these nested events: 
a) The Milford community is segregated into predominantly White neigh- 

v ■ ■ " 

borhoods and predominantly Black neighborhoods. A few integrated pockets 
of housing have emerged, b) Over the years, there have been several ' 
instances of school boundary changes in the district to balance pupil 
numbers. Despite those changes, one set of schools in the district 
remains mostly White, while others are 60-95% Black, c) There has never 
been a Black on the Milford Board of Education. In a recent election 
two Blacks ran for the board but were overwhelmingly defeated, d) There 
is only one Black administrator, an assistant principal, in the district. 

e) During the 1979-80 school year, two Black staff members, a counselor 
and a teacher worked at Kensington. The teacher was moved to another 
school the .following year because of declining enrollments at the school. 

f) District policy has consistently supported a neighborhood school 
concept, g) Kensington staff responded to the changing student 



^Similarly, the postwar baby boom, new housing, and j0bs in decen- 
tralized 1 njdustry contributed to the expansion of the Milford District 
from three; schools to fourteen between 1950 and 1964. 
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population by adding more-wgflls, by turning to more traditional curricu- 
lum and Instructional sty i^s4 ; and with tighter discipline, h) Regarding < 
th^variety of emotional ^f^nses to changes in racial composition, one 

commehtator described Kensington positively as "sunkissed, a change for 

' ^ . ' ' > 1 . \ 

the better." Th£ -feeling of another was •expressed with an analogy to 

tj j • ' ' * ; * ! 

Kuble»r-Ross's (1969) analysis of death and dying: "Kensington, itent through 

stages /of denial, anger:, bar^ining, depression, acceptance and' hope."" 

We find-vthese to be powerful statements about race relations, schools, 



and the .effectiveness of state <and federal integration policies in Milford. 
State and*federal integration Initiatives have f>een largely ineffective 
In- the' face, of focal hjjusinglfpatterns , district policies regarding school 
organization ancfst^ff assignments, and attitudes of local ly' elected 

* f!% - - . ;. 

board Members and their constituencies. J 
• ' * 4 

These antecedents to changes at Kensington are only a few of many 

examples, te described in the narrative, other factors such as inflation, 

Cf ' ■ *• 

PL #4-142, *the "back-to-basics" movement, state guidelines - 9 and local 

concerns over discipline were influential forces. One farther illustration 

• ..... 
demonstrates the consequences of this tangle of exogenous variables at 

'' 

Kensington^ . 

. Some of the very earliest -items- in the district board minutes 
recorded actions taken regarding pupil misbehavior. Concerns over 
corporal punishment occurred early the board articulated a "no corporal 
punishment policy" i n! 1925^. Instead, thg^created a policy for school 
suspensions and board hearings in^seriou^^ses of misbehavior. Over 
the years, that policy/has been modified as new members and attitudes about 
discipline changed. The 1 district continues to wrestle with this perennial- 
problem. v * "V . 



Modifications of the Kensington poli ^regarding pupil misbehavior were 

particulate?! by Shelby in his list of 
goals, was an attempt to mote from^Bfernal disci pi i ne^ external motivation, 
restriction of pupil Interaction, anl 
toward sel f-di scipl 1 n§^ self -moti vatiohjj 

i nteract ion. The ^j^ify responsi bil 1 t# q^H^^Q? to organize 

8* ' 



s tu de nt# 1 e a rp i ng exjl^^ 
from the board and hi : ^ 




idea, of teaGher tfs po|jcef^n , 
glouragement bf pupil ;: . 



!^:initi Si" mandate 



about students v 



As we not 
|?red1 spps i t i onj 

$|t1ght di scffffne ba^ldlf heVforef ront. ; of • V 
P^t^llity. Control < « v^sgte|5^ve^tf.s . 'ft* r^je^e^s jra.ry 



discipline converged t{ 
teacher, and pri ncl paT- 

condition for pupfa^]fe|rn|nj&?thfi movetn&nt fowai^^ 
at Kensington |£ \ev1 denft. : tri ••|f|& ^t.bmpa rl son oft. .$^i.vt*f<e$ .arid -sty 1 efe 



Si??: 



* 

of Edwards', Hawkins, and WaT^sJ* 

Mi 



% thej%Rr1ng of 1980, we fd^ ^fchis; cpnMnutAg concern ove^discipline 

expressed bji^tte 1 nstituticyn of /p^ddlin^L detention,^ and suspension at * 

Kenslngto^f^^ supported ^ t Jje ^ nc 1 fea 1 , 

i$^o|f i^ev 1 1 he had^e^n bteeip | si ^i flea ri1^^ the 

; boar^el ect io.ns a's describe^ rh^a news .s|Qry r *^/;: ; / ^ • 

;p; v vHe^'id he hjg. r^ocus^ most. <of. )ii s campa 1 gh^Ji <^u a T iiy edfu'c^^ ' 
:|f ; -V' „ tion and di s/^p^ne wi^fti n t^ /school sys tlft^^t j us t be! i eve^ 
^ ^ in discipline^ "I tHi# : thergiM^^%a ;re- 

emphases an .discipline* in ordeAU:o. k e ep: i iy. e dlica t ion. 11 

The. incumbent r in that race ,was re-elected by a wide iffa r^i n .w Wh 1 1 & 



number of other issuei^ was 
important. There was", in this period of Kensi ng-t^^ t hi^t#y, a convergence 
of opinion about discipline throughout classrooms i s^nools., administrators, 
board officials, and community members., 




Differences tn disci pi ^ne ^policies and, student, population at the \ 'V 

. , '■• ' ff; • '-•■-.■7 - - .^v, • W... 

school were two IMa'the . differences mdst\ dbv.ious at Kenstnaton between the . 
.. ; '• •;• / ' '/■■■. ^ ,•■ .;• ; v \"\ .... \.v > \ \ : - ■ ' \\ ■./*■." ■yo l . 

times " 'off our studies. "Again we ; bel ieve. Figure 6/2 heTps\represent arid v H 
;. • .'■/■" ■• , \ . r; V--"'*"" ' '■ v."'- 1 "- • ' \ ' "V : ' 

order these ancf v many ;other changjes. Figure 6 VsiVca-npiefs the, process one\\ V 

step further and shows^tj^e accumulating -effects -of changes i.^ the most \ ^, 

distal of Kensington's nesieti^systems'v.as they . flowvto- th\ comnMi ty , the 



di strict ; the stfhoql / a?fb .the^classrooftr. / 

• ' ' ■' • V ,' ■ . ' . ... ....... A yr ' 



— — : — ttj 
: - insert. -Pi gtSre^Bs 3 about*;kere. \ / 



In effect, we are ba<;k % Fi ge^e^S:. 1 . a rii!*tf!e" ^-ed:fct i oSh ff^om IS^^rs 

: ' • v' * ^ • ■../■ ^'••; v , >,v^.:-.; •v^.fy- 
ago: /that Ken si ng.tott ybyl d -r^e,^t "t|> the o]^ Mi wor^ltype. ■--thfi^f Tgupe^^f^ 
v'.V ■'■■'< :"■ ■ ^ ^ : ^ «W- .^,,;v:_ 

demonstrates that' Kenslri^^^han^ff^and that its ^^e^ion was vastly ! ^ : 

more compli cat ed: than Jf ou^ labels rrtight sug^est.^ ^ . '•*••,; >;/ * ; 0j^£i^ ; ito 
/ . \ Events in the larger ; ^ystem^|in v^ich Kensirt|fDn-ia; : he^1yiia>^l3:dye-*;- -^'^jjffl^ 

their own integrity and dynaifflfc; ^ir example, tiie 1954 fti^%^-';jdec1s1ph^ ; ■// 

• : : ^ m ' 1 ' ■ . . " ' 

was. a major turning poi nt ^ Cdhseqi^nce|j of ; : 1that eyent ^hav^: b^;en fjglt^'v 



at. the school and classroom lew} jB&Jy InithCpasi^fe Further, 
these effects are interactive »and^lihear. ' Dembgrapttic changes, ^Of;. • 
example, are tangled with p^r&ptf&l ^han^s; together they have ^Pfect^d 
curriculum and instruction at- th^. s^feol 



With the sense of history deri?ed ; from gur.nested arid'Tongitudinal" 

view of events at Kensington and Mil^rd^^ are tempted tp venture a 

■ ^ ":■ / . ^ 

further prediction. The district has.a record ot^nalvete about compliance 

and familiarity with regulations that goes ba^clc Si]., the way to Mrs. Briggs, 

its first superintendent, ^he failed to establish a high school because 
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Figure 6.3 A Longitudinal Nested Systems Portrayal of the 
Changes in the Kensington School. 
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she was not aware of or did not understand state regulations. She 
encountered difficulties, too, vfftet^a tax levy was rescinded because it 
was not consistent with state rules, i , ; < 

This type of- limited underst^ federal regulations 

continues', and according to most staff, its effect is compoun||j| by the 
a determination to set policy by Ideal st^nd^rds. The district Vs gradual ly 
increasing involvement in > federal programs and its acceptance of state 
and federal revenues ensnares it in new regulations concerning civil 
rights for women, the handicapped, and racial minorities. Its failure 
to comply with these requirements has placed the community, the board, 
and the administration on a col Vision course with government authorities. 
These problems are compounded as local, state, and national politicians 
focus on busing of students, placement of low income housing, and 
allocation of federal funds. These of ficial s of fer varied views and \ 
mixed messages to the public. Perhaps we will have another opportunity . 
to return to Milford to investigate this "collision" hypothesis. The ^ • 
next Kefisirfgton story may be the tale of a district in court, or of the * 
conflicts engendered by community, state, and federal controls, over 

education. *- ■ . - 

... * * # 

Broader Implications of the Model . g 

Not a Theory of Change .. We emphasize that the longitudinal nested 

systems model is not a theory of change or innovation in itself. It is * 

■■ • .*.... ' / 

tool of inquiry and analysis. It offers a structure that helps us ) * • 
^tiink through our data and a format in which our data can be arranged for 
'analysis. This perspective has implications for both the meta-theoretical 
and ^ tie theoretical levels of analysis. For example, it argues implicitly 
for a^contextual i st « root metaphor rather than a formistic , 'mechanistic , or 
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organic one (Pepper, 1942; Sarbin, 1977). Theoretically, it seems open 
to varied substantive theories r?: for example, organisational, political, 
or cultural. In this xegarcL as the Kensington a'nd Mil ford stories un- 
folded and the;longi|jjdinal nested systems model 0 arose, -the model 
promoted important unders^r^i^g of another, set of ideas that was^ only 
dimly perceived in the initial proposal. A competing theories notion 
struck us as fruitful for future study. What woulxi result if we attempted 
to compare, to contrast, even to synthesize or extend Various jtheories 
of change in light of the model? Visions of recent attempts at synthesis 
by House (1979) on innovation theory and Allison (1971) on policy theory 
danced through otfr heads. That agenda bptH entices and overwhelms us. 
For now we are satisfied to speculate about these possibilities. 

... - . , >,. •• '• 

Further, the model helps locate pur approach in reUtion to- Other - 
social science studies of change and innovation in ^ucation.2 First, 
we find ourselves examining increasingly long periods "-of time for 
relevapt information in our inquiries. This differs from the snap shot 
variety of study that examines a briefs speci/fic period. Second, our 
perspective involves a holistic view of events; we contend that one 
cannot understand an innovation or change in a system without consider-* 
ing the larger systems of which it is part. Third, our model makes, 
explicit a hierarchical arrangement among the nested systems. It, 



2 0ur investigation, Federal Policy in Action: A Case Study of an 
Urban Education Project (Smith and Dwyer, 1980) is a history and analysis 
as wel 1 . -It anticipates many of these ideas. * 



highlights the direct, and indirect controls that one system may impose on 
another 4 . Fourth, the longitudinal nested systems notion allows oh 6 'to' 
focus on restraints or givens of a field of- action set by one system 
upon another. Fifth; it assilmes some autonomy both analytically and g ,■ 
practically for each system, perhaps less than some'educational '. • 
theorists, imply and more- than some educational practitioners perceive. 
Sixth, it builds upon a psychology of individual actors, involved in 

■ • . - • . • . . * . U-v 

events or scenes, that culminates/in meaningful structures resembling 



'8 



. t 



plots in drama and literature (Kel ly, 1955, and Sarbin, 1977). .Seventh, ) 

it Includes* a respect for the chance event, the fortuitous, the 

serendipitous that nature forces upon us in the form of illness, 

death, luck, or natural- disaster;. Finally, our conception- is aligned. 

closely with the perspective of some historians. Yet, we differ' % 

'from them, too. Our longitudinal approach" carries the time line v - 

to the present, the realm of contemporary events. 

■ * * * •■■ • 

Our orientation pushes us |h . the direction of storytelling as''an im- 

portant tool in explanations of change and innovation. Yet, we cannot 

abandon the value of more abstract, conceptual forms of analysis; Thus 

we become involved in a debate commonly waged a(nom£ historians, .■ 

that ig>,. how best to contribute to cumulative knowledge. Hexter ^11971) 

. m .']\ ■ : ■ ' War 

described this discussion as "storytelling" versus "scientific ex^riit'ion 

; * ; • * ■> ' ~'-m. 9 . ... 

'Historical stories are quite unlike scientific e^planatlp^' . 
sketches. The lafrtenare thin ; .they hdve tp "be fil.led ;pfc/ - 
with missing words and sentences fprmulatirrg the missing V 
implied Taws and boundary conditions. But although historical'-" 
stortes omit a good many laws apd conditions, too, and € ; 7 • 
although some Jaws are rather, hard to find even when one looks > 
for them, those stories are not thin; by scientific standards^- 
they are often fat, egregiously obese, stuffed with r v ■ : 

unessential words quite, useless for the purpose of* adequate ■ .„'-■ 
and satisfactory explanation. (Hexter, 1971, p. 151) 
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Although the longitudinal nested systems modal wii:i^Ot>:ir^soT:ye;this .' . 
debate, it keeps us moving by providing -a working solution to, if not 
u a compromise between f ■'storytelling' 1 <and -"se^entlflfc'eSplanatibn.^/ It 
provides a* means to begin the- integration of more abstract concepts and 



.. . theoretical generalizations Into meaningful ways to think about innovation 

■.■»» * • .J ■ . * # .- " ' . • . . ■ 

and change in education. " - 

v More generally, though tentatively, we feel that our model may aid the 
discussion of the place of values in educational thought (O'Conner, 1973; 
Hirst, 1973; Struthers, 1971). We believe that debate is, at the heart of 
what is sometimes cal led. practical reasdn/ftg (Schwab, 1978; Reid, 1978; 

• .Smith, in process). We believe one's viewpoint about the role of values 

'■ ; ■' • ' .... " • ' ' ' * : • 

in inquiry and policy making has major consequences for the models that 

one builds in education and the ; practical deci sions* that one makes. We 

would argue, for example, that the val ues- of dec^>io|| , makers, in. ,the Mil ford 

district stronJW i nf 1 lienced the cours.e of .Kensington.. 

tk \\ We would argue; too, that a sense of a school's or a district's history 

• ; • ' ' * " , 

" -could be -anaBnd in examining approaches to curriculum, teaching, discipline, 

"brother continuing dilemmas. jj In that light, our model provides input, ' 
*:.-tfgr patrons r ^parents> ,pupils; teachers , administrators, or J>oard members ., , 

who are searieh-Phg for sbl uti'ons to persistent problems. We believe ; , ; 

. . ■ i i- •• -v " • . . •• . /- , • 

■•■ ' :; that ^educational research and theory must deal with the questions pf 

' ' * values and shdul d assist practitioners- through their quandaries. < 

' . We have seen that p&rspettive' fn, the work of^F^in (19717 , r Gitel 1 !et ai . . ; 

' A ' • • •• " r :. '' " • ".. V'-; •■■ ' ■' ■.'**"'""•' 

(1973) , ^keach ('l975), and Peshkin (1978). The' imperative in' th'i.s area 

,* is underscQrM||by today's wrericniog issues: t;he inherent conflict . 

« amoftg such clustered concepts as fraterrti^/comm schools, 

. ■• ■ . . *. • m<W.: ■ . .. ...... 
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equal-d ty/j ustice/af f i rmati ve action/desegregation, and liberty/freedom/', 
individualism/local coqtrol. 3 We have seen .such divergent valu.es argued 
at the Kensington School and. in the Milford District.' We know they are at 
.issue elsewhere, top. . Our. hope is that by telling the Kensington story,. ' 
and proposing a Way of looking at it, we have macil a modest (^ntri but ion 
to the understanding and resolution- of some of the complex problems that v 

schgols. currently face; " * ; ? • ^ V 

... ;' .'I. ' . ";■ - f . : ■ - J ' ' ■ .• ' ' ■ - .^>' : - ; v^^ 

- Sopi al ' .Interactl6n As Mechani snu . tine insight fVom dur>drk,;> ; 

raised«nd .treated^ h ^ore detail-iii Volume II ( Milford r s Recent ' 

History as Content for -Keniingtop ) , is described by the' phrase " spci al } : > } • 

i nteract i on .as . mechani sm. " During this project we have attempted to 

free ^ursel vfes from a'more deterministic, mechanistic root metaphor as J > 

Pepper (1942) , phrased; it,,and from, the ideological or paradigmatic trappings 

of the 17th Century as' foulm.in (1971) expressed it.. Yet, at the same W- 

time, we did not wish: toV^nti rely abandon bur search for causal explanations 

of Kensington' s-^angt. V ■'• . r > ; ^ 

The result is bur embrace of theories of social interaction as * v 

- .-" ■ • / Vf ,: ■ • I . : , ' .. 

potent tools for understanding change. We want to argue that organiza-" 
tions operate through the social interaction of two or more actors who 
are perceiving, .thinking, wishing, -feeling, acting T beings, .tfhese • ; 
actors may play, different xoles-.-bqard member, superi htendentE ; ;. . 
principal teacher, parent, student— that affect the nature of their 



^Whether fhe values and issues-cluster .in^ these ways seems an impor- 
tant analytical and empirical problem in its own right. . 



communication. ^Regardless, ith^1r^1nteracttp^s''have. results/ The 

overarching research problem of this study, jts definitiofv and ^ * • . 

its evolution, the. Way rwe approached the problem metftodb logical l'y i V- 

. * -\ ' - : - ■ ' ' . ' . ■ V— f ? ' , 

and procedurally; and the very form of the results carry the. message 

' " * ' '■' " ' fc . '}v. ■ ' V " 

of.«this tranformation in root metaphor.' • ' • * " 

• s Multiple' Causation . \ We have argued that the four principals in . 
our account are key "f nteracUppal ; meiihani Sms'\ i n ■ the>Keris i ftgtqn story, / 
As they communicated with their superintendents for advice, 'support, v 
and direction, the '.school developed' irv very different ways,V Similarly, " V 
as thfey talked with their teachers, .seeking information and ideas' tar V/« , 
.contributing support and direction, the Kensington program changed; In > » 

/addition to these' four persons/ our narrative reveaYed . many other IndJviduV - 
al s and events* that were equal ly-signlficant *in the Kens ing ton 'story. * ^\ 
"^^Multiple'causation is an important soci al -science concept. We have for 
a. long time been enamored with Zetter berg's (1965) phrase for thiV, "inventory 
of determinants.^- -In our move fi*om more mechaniq^ and lawfih interpreta- 

'.t t id x ns of Kens inaton's -changes to those, that rwere more contextual /.drama-. ..\ 
tgrgical interactional," our inventory; of determinants- grew exponen- 
tial ly/ Qhange. 'occurred .not because of one person 's^dictiirrr, but 'as a result^ 
of discussion! argumeht ,-and wrangling. iiri multiple arenas and among 
scores of^. people. We'da not imean this pejdjat-fvely.o Rather, 'we are* empha- 
siiza ng the c straightforward pjbint th-at noting 'is sfmple./ Oppenheimer / 

i ' ■ ■ * ■"■ ■ " " ■ • - . ' =' : . - * . ■■■ 



'^His additional schemes for organizing. theor?ti'cal L ^OROsit4on?-'- . 
inventories of results, sequential, propositions^ an£ axiomatic theories 
have been useful models as v^ell. ; v - ' ^ , '\ • / 



. colorfully drew the same conclusion: * " ' 

Human behavior is like, a centipede, standing on many legs/ 
Nothing that we do has a single determinate. (1955, p. 10) 

Perspectives on Educational Policy 
The Nature tff Educational Policy 

In the previous section, we made the point that nothing simple, ' ; 
that -no human^action has a single determinant. As we consider policy 
and policy makt^j in the Milford School Di strict^that point s&ems. particu- 
larly relevant. •%& our narrative has demonstrated, the school and district 
^experienced multipr£%ressures. from multiple sources. Each source 
sought to influence to some degree Milford's and Kensington's school 
policies. v 

.We can organize the contending sources of influence pn educational 

i 

... i . 

policy along the lines developed by Bailey and Mosher (1968). Their 
typology sets out levels of policy sources: local, state*Jmd federal. 
They also categorize types of influence: legislative, judicial , -adminis- 
trative, professional , and private interest. The resultant chart of 

j » - 

policy dimensions neatly presents the tangle of antecedents described in 
our story. This chart isf presented in Figure 6.4^. 

J i 

Insert Figure 6.4 about here. 



This figure illustrates the complexity of setting policy at Kensington. 
^Conflict, fragmentation, and confusion a r*e inherent in-thi.s amalgam of 
Orders, opinions, laws, doctrines, private interest pressures, beliefs, 
and attitudes. In general, these dimensions of policy seem applicable 
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Figure 6.4 Dimensions of Kensington's Educational Policy 
(After Bailey .and tfpsher, 1968) 
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* in most public, schools that wrestle wtth pressures generated by every- 
thing from societal issues such as shifting populations, urban &li ght, 

arid a slumping economy to/fads involving clothing, rr\usic, hair, 

i • * ■ 

I ' . . :. J ..\'-. 

and drugs. These/ problems and many* others confront contemporary 

educators. j \ , " * \L_> 

/• . . ^ 

v • ' ' The" totality of this picture of educational policy, rather than providi 

a coherent guide that might serve teachers and administrators in their r 
♦ v - 7 ' ' * : ' : , ■ 

daij-y duties, .presents a variety of implications for educational deci siori 

^makers. Bailey ar»4.Mosher, writing of, th'is "pluralism of education^} ^ _ ' 

policy making" (p. 233), foupd in. the conflict of discrepant elements the 

consolation that no single entity can entirely control the process of 

policy formation. They write: • J 

* »■■■■■ 

.In American education, as in the policy generally, H, pluribus" 
is the condition of a viable "unum." (p*22/ ^ 

School administrators wi^h little training in the resolution of 

conflict or in the handling of antagonistic sonsiijfeaienci es may take-little 

heart from this observation. For most, an array of implications may be an < 

overwhelming barr-ier to decision making. For school leaders who seek 

' ■ [ * 

sustained change, defeat may seem inevitable. If observers and, analysts 



are correll, the frequency and intensity of environmental or contextual 

turbulence affecting ^chool s is increasing and unlikely to recede 

soon (Finn, 1981; Iannaccone/ 1981 ; Lieberman, 1977; Wirt, 1976). _ 

Formulating Policy 

^ 

Such observations .have led to numerous admonitions and recommendations 
for policy planners. Sarason (1972) warned against the naivete of leaders 
who believed the world was subject to their manipulations. Lindblom 0-972) 



found organizational , environments too complex\$^^ 




a priori plans for action and argued that 1eader^j||^ffl||jddile through" 

their day-1^o-day worlds aware of reactions to their N||^^eons and cog-' 

nlzant always of their goals. He cotnpared talented muddlers, to shrewd , 

street fighters, not bumbling Incompetents. Cohen, M#reh, and Olson .4 

(1972). found the leaders or organizations afloat 1n,^$&bage c,arr[s]"' 

of problems and options,' grasping at solutions in a largely- ■ '> 

capricious manner. In short, dealirig with the whole of a modern 

organization's complex environment may exceed the capacity of human 

means. 4 " > • , • 

March and Simon (1958) stated: * 

Because of^ the limits of human intellective capacities* 
1n comparison with the complexities of the problems that 
Individuals and organizations face, . rational behavior / 
calls- for simplified models that .capture the main features 1 , 
of a problem without dapturlng all Its complexities, (p. 169) 

The common tendeneyMn complexity reductlori, then, 1s to segment the 

turbulent fiel-d and deal with a limits Emery 

andjrist (1975) Indicated that this predilection was mopt often; a maladap 

tive response. <k 

We appear poised ov£r'the ho,rns pf a dilemma; On oneTland we 

recognize that policy is an extremely complex construct 1n today's 

schools. . The numbers »and strength. jot groups demanding attention in 

policy considerations continue to grow. On the other 'hand, we, * 

realize pragmatically that hupiahs have a limited' capacity to deal with 

complexity and often must simplify environmental turbulence before 

^attempting to' genetate policies. 

A resolution of tjiis dilemma suggests, the creation of newforms of 

* /. / * . 

. \\ : 7, -178 . ( 



policy making groups that'could make, use of multiple § cons titcief.nci es--not 

' \ • J " 1 ' ■ • ■ - v . ...... 

v through competition -d^r cboptatiort, but through genu.ine -collaboration, 

the essence ofsucti a deci s^ion-making. gijoup Would be its atrnity to 

■' ' '/•«'.♦ ■■ < ■' »■ , ^ 

* function as a miniature democracy; ^ The matri^ or^RrKzations of several 

ie rece 



^European enterprises. (Emery's Tr-ist, 1975) or the recently fashionable 
-Japaneselglaoagemertt models (Ouchi, 1981) are working ^examples of §.uch 
new forms. « Jhese model s synthesiz'e' our two apparently- opposite truths: 
on^,»4^at- the complex concept ion of policy of ferV strength through, di- 
ve rsith and two, that effective policy derives frGm a single, strong- 

In bur view,' if schools such as Kensington wish.t^sail effectively 
^hrou^h the 'ttirbulent straits of public' schooling, they^nust dare' to 
set creative courses that resolve their debijftating issues through the 
implementation of new forms of policy determination. ? J 
Implementing Pplicy ' v ; • ' 4 • ' 1 

' 7 * ' ** 1 a * 

Implementing policy is a multi-staged and complex process. The gro- 

i • - •» - , * • 1,1 

i cess ts mujti -staged because there .are at least four distinqf arenas of ^ 

■ " " ' s * V - • . - ■ - : , ... 

action-: community, district, school, and classroom. The process is complex 

*' • ' 

because pol rcy. agents", whether individual s, loosely knit' groups, or / 

• »«».•', „ * 

formal organizations, must interact at each stage to- interpret mandates 

th6y receive.. from higher Tevels of authority. They -must then formulate 
/ i . • * 4 

their own mandates and direct them to the lower levels of the. 

; organization. > \ v ; 

The implementation process at .the dist/ict'level begins as a super- * 

' " . /, . : ■ . •. >: ' ■ :■. . ' 

inJtendent and board of education interact to interpret the often 
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mandates that reflect broader sjtate and federal policies. , 
ntrfdrmal doctrine is -a superintendent and board statement 



A 

I 

J .conflicting 

V 

The resulti 

of concepts, structures, .means , and goals. This statement must be con- 
siste'nt with the pplicies of higher authorities, but it will. also reflect 

* ; ../.-' .'j t . • , . . 

specific goals deemed important by the district-level policy makers.. ^ 
This formal doctrine, pr' turn, is interpreted by each principal within a. 

i ■•* < ». • •» * * 

. "district* and turned into a series of more concretely defined goals, rules, 

and operating' procures within each. school. These school-level policies 

are termed, institutional plans. As our narrative demonstrated , the final, 

level of -interpretation takes place within the classroom where^teachers' 

.' deci sions' and. judgments about institutional plans- are not ^alway\ythe *v 

. same. Within ''the, confines of school-level .policies, £iey find room to. 
v ' . . . . '." > \ ^ -' )' 

act in ways most consistent with their own backgrounds and beyiefs dbout 

teaching and their students. This entire process- is* summarized in Figure 



6.5. 




x ■ ' . T. ■■ 

* Insert Figure. 6.5 about here. 

Even this description, however, belies' the comp] exity of policy 
implement ft ion. Decisions at all levels and by each -individual and group 
are influenced by their own contexts. Further, policy agents are'-aware 

of one another and that awareness spawns adaptations between them. . When 
* ■ '■ . \ ■ • ■ * ■ 

policy agendas set by higher authorities conflict with constituent inter- 
ests, a fundamental dilemma for school leaders isPreated— as was "the 
case in Kensington and in Mil ford, the resolution We-wi'tnessed was 
t ' a- determination by school" officials to represent local interests. 
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i Figure 6.5 From Policy to Classroom Plan: 
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, In thinking about policy and its implementation at Kensington and 

Milford, soma issues that affected the process in this school and district 

stand-out^ Wenbel i eve-they may be important in other school settings as 

well. 4 . ; 

, 1) .Behind almost afl of the changes in district policy 
lurked the problem of declining resources and the 
deteriorating economy of the community. V 

* 2) Demographic changes in the community had an impact on 

^ school and district policy. . — - 

3) State and federal initiatives in education most affected 
policy at the district and school level when those 
agendas were congruent with local needs and goals. 

'•4) District and school policies were dramatical ly affected 
by changes in leadership. . o 

&) Individuals differed in the^r ability to implement policy. 

6) Kensington's organizational identity accrued as a result 

of its past policies and reputations and from the incumbents 
of its classroonTand administrative positions. This idemtity. 
- affected the implementation of school'policy. 

7) Individuals were hired for positions at the district 

4 % and school level who significantly altered long-standing 
policies. New pol icies were short-1 ived if Jthey were 
; discrepant with fundamental characteristics of the system. 

The School Priffcipal as Policy Agent 

When we attempt to generalize from our study of Dr. Wales, we find 

j 

his image not unlike Wolcott's £1973) principal, 11 Ed Bell, or, we sus- 
pect, many other elementary school princi-pals throughout the'country. 
In short-, they are well-intentioned individuals who strive, even hero- 
ically in some instances, to create school environments that allow 
students to learn. But their preparation for this endeavor is often 
inadequate. 

Sarason (1971) criticized one widely held assumption about 

182 ' 



principal preparedness, that is, that successful teachers will naturally 
make successful principals. - He found several I disquieti ng flaws in this 
logic:' a) being a .'leader of children does not necessarily prepare one ^ 
Tor being a; leader of adults; b) teachers generally work alone and are 
not, therefore, experienced at working with or leading groups of adults; 
c) teachers are subject to a school's traditiOR--a perceived natural 
order—and instructors who are identified as "good" teachers are 
usually those who have implicitly accepted that tradition; d) teachers 
are motivated to. become principals because of boredom with classroom 
routines, yearnings for higher salaries, or a desire for more pres- 
tige and power. The decision to advance into administration is .most 
often^a personal decision made by the teacher with little regard for 
whether the teacher would be a strong, effective school leader. Districts 
rarely call on a teacher to become a principal; e) because most of 
the work of a teacher confines him'or her tb a classroom, interaction with 
the school principal is limited. Therefore, little experience is 
gained throug^teaching that helps (^ne to understand the total role " 
of the principal. Sarason concluded forcejCl ly: * ■ 

What I am suggesting is that being a^teacher fbr a number of 
years may be in most instances antithetical to being an edu- 
cational leader or vehical of. change, (p. 115) 

» * '-. 

Just ,as Sarason found teaching experience insufficient preparation 

■ .* - . • / . 

for becoming, a principal , other authors have questioned the usefulness of 
most ^formal university training in administration Haskins (1978), once, a 
principal himself and current director of a field experience program for v 
principal training at Harvard, has worried that problems, begin with the notion 
that "completion of, university courses becomes .tantamount to certification 
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that the graduate is prepared to practice in a certain profession." He has 

^ - <- , - 

^criticized most university training programs for principals', claiming 

- * « r 

they were too eclectic and/failed to provide principals with the strong 

convictions needed to carry out the job effectively. He: stated that most 

programs failed to focus on the principal but played instead to a broader 

audience of administrative candidates; often programs attended more to the 

needs of men and women whose ambitions included the school superintendency, 

■ t 

Further, he claimed that course work was mostly theoretical and dealt little 

with the practical needs of principals. Finally, Haskins found that 

commitment to new methods and instructional strategies developed easily 

in university classrooms fyit was frequently lost in the actual public 

school setting. He concluded: v 

The/principal of an elementary school is probably the most 
important person responsible for. the overall tone and 
quality of an elementary school yet our investment >in the, 
selection and traini ng -of elementary school principals does 
not reflect that importance, (p, 42) 

One might conclude that formal training currently offers no guarantee for 

" the successful training of' effect i^e> future principals. 

Moreover, the position of principal itself has been found to be frought 
with problems, complicating the situation further. In this regard, ~ 
Goldhammer et al , (1971) made the following points. The role of the^principe 
is uncertain due to a lack of systematic guidelines for principal behavior. 
Elementary school principals are the lowest status administrators in 

-school systems in the eyes of other acforinistrato^s and community residents. 
They are isolated from their peers in other schools and increasingly 
cut out of district-level decision making. The view of principals as . 

"' ' " ' ' '' ' d 

{line managers who work ctasely with their teachers and are i nvol~vea„.in , « 

• " • ' " ■ s 
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the resolution of teacher concerns is jeopardized by increasingly mil itant 

teaiher unions and the dawning of tough-minded negbtiating over teachers' 

». * 

contracts. Principals are expected to manage human relations and in- 
struction within their schools in environments- which are increasingly 

uncertain, tasks for which no technology has proved successful.. 

v . I • ".V * ' .'■ ' 

Pauly (1978) added to this "discouraging .picture, as he concluded- that- 



principals, 1 performance was dominated b^ca reer concerns best met by , 
working carefully within existing school frameworks and by avoiding 

• , . * i 

changes ornnnovations. Further, Howes (1976), himself a principal, and ' 

- \ r . • * i 
Wirt (1976) examined the,. contextual '-constraints that impinged on even a 

i ^ '• °' " r 

motivated principal's prerogatives to. guide a school . Included in their.' 

• * ... , i,, ■ 

discussions were such factors as tax revolts, demands for accountability, 
racial tensiph^the personal ity and demands of an incumbent superinten- 
dent, the mood of community citizens' and parents regarding their schools 
and change, staff drive, and teacher militancy. 

In summary, the* literature suggests that neither teaching experience 
nor most formal training in educational administration provide an ade- 
quate base of knowledge from which principals may act to effectively 
lead their schools. Environmental influences only worsen the story. 

There is, on the other hand', a substantial body of literature that, 
equates effective schools with effective principals and frora. which a o 
different conclusion can be drawn* The successful schools literature 

• * • . ■ ; I ; ■ ' . v 

(see for example Armor et al . , 1976;- Brookover and t Lezotte, 1977; 

Edmonds, 1979; Weber, 1971; Wenezky and Winfield, 1979; Wynne, 1981) 

* \ ... 

reports that principals,, in fact, can positively affect their schools 
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and s.tadent' athievemerjt. 5 Principals can^accompl.fsh this by a) creating' 

positive tearnlflfiTcl i mates , b) setting high expectations Vor\ achievement , • 

• . ' • i • * ' ■ ■ ' • ? . , . 

c) monitoring clas,sroom v and student learning, <J) conversing frequently 

v with their ^teachers to famili arize themsel ves with, instructional problems 

• and the teachers' needs >» and e) providing evaluation. and information to 
Resolve teaching problems,. . ** v ^ 

• * < Dr. Wales's 'activities 8 at Kensington, viewed .in the light of these 
-characteristics of* effective school leadership, becdme purposeful. They 

clearly contributed -to a quieter an(l more orderly climate for learning 
/.and promoted conmuni tat i on* between himself -and the staff. These attributes 
of the school setting that resulted from hts actions were necessary for 
the improvement of the school 's capacity for excellence. As if: he were 
building the foundations -of Maslow's hierarchy (19.54), Wales seemed intui- 
ti vely to work- at meeti ng the "primary -need's . of his staff and students for 
C physiological pel 1 -being ^.a/id safety. The higher order needs for self- 



\ fulfillment 
. wel 1-beir 



cannot be satisfied if primary .needs are, not. As important 

«.*■•■ 



ing and safety are in schools, however, they are not sufficient 
conditions Kor excellent ^instructional programs. 

It remains to be seen whether Wales will accrue the experience and 
specialized in-service graining that will allow hipi to meet other 
criteria for effective schools. His challenge is to move bfeyond the 
job of organizational maintenance to 4 one of instructional problem solving 



5 This .literature is not without its ovn\ methodological and con- = 
ceptual flaws. See Bossert', Dwyer, Rowan, and Lee (forthcoming) for a 
critique and proposed research agenda. 
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and inspirational T&adership. . Blumberg and Greenfield (198(1) very- 

succinctly described this aspect of effective principals. In their 

study they found successful' principals to be individuals who did not see \ 

themselves as organizational maintainers. * ' \ 

Obviously,, they had to perfbrm certain routine administrative 
9 v * functions. But the way they, described themselves, their in- 
terests, their joys' and frustrations, shows they focusiad 
their energy and time on other, types of things. They were 
proactive in trying to make the schools in which they worked i ■ - 
a -different ~*pl ace from the one they found. . . . They ... 
frequently test(ed) the boundary lines of their authority and 
influence, to make the structure work, for them and their 
needs* What seemed to be at issue for most of them, most of 
the time, was not "We can't do that because things aren't' 
done that way." Rather, th'e issue appeared to be simply 
•"How should we go about doing it?" (p. 230) 

Similar imagesof potent principals emerge frpm literature on change and « 

innovation in > schools (c.f. Berman et al., 1975; Mann, 1,978; Rosenblum 

and Jzastrab, n.d.). Final ly, we would enter a -cautionary, note. Concepts 

such as change, innovatipn, improvement, or reform are at odds with current 

trends within school systems./ School leaders who choose such a role for, 

themselves may run significant risks. > 

Summary and Conclusion' 
We began this volume, The Kensington School Today , with three 
purposes in mind. First, we wished to vividly describe^t.he school 
dnd its context as we found it on our return in 1979. Second, 'we 
hoped to compare the current . Kensington with the conception, building, 
faculty, and procedures that we had examined in 1964. Third, we wanted 
to share our interpretations of the changes we found and to present 
their multiple and interrelated determinants in a lucid and useful manner. 
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• At the descriptive J eye! ,. the most striding change was the school's 
return to the "old Milford type." The extent of the retrenchment "wie 
found, however, was unanticipated. We likened the, current Kensington 
to an urban elementary school that we had studied previously. 6 That 
conclusion came as a reflection from one of the investigators who said, 

* , 

"I'm back at the Washington School with my friend and colleague, William 
Geoffrey" (Smith and Geofrey, ig68). Kensington's paramount emphasis 
on control, discipline, and basic skills provided most of the data 
for that conclusion. . i ' 

Interpretatively, the most important change in the school seemed 
to lie in its current absence of visionary zeal. Kensington lost its 
original organizational identity dver the past 15 years. Current : 
faculty and patrons believe this change was beneficial, in part, 
because the school 's new'identity coincides more with community^beli efs 
and values regarding education. In their minds, the sjhool practices 
what it preaches as it maintains a continued struggle for effectiveness 
in the best sense 6f« the term as conceived by Edmonds (1979). 

As we searched for antecedents, for determinants, for reasons • 
in Kensington's dramatic changes, we were led to ever widening 
circles of inquiry.' Ordering the findings of our inquiry resulted 



' 6 We readily acknowledge that even the label "urban school" is some 
thing of a stereotype. The nature and degree of diversity in urban 
schools today seems a worthy problem for continued investigation and 
analysis. For instance, see the accounts of "America's Schools" in 
Daedalus, Summer and Fall, 1981. 
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in a longitudinal nested systems model , a perspective that we 
believe is instructive for-educationists wiping tot understand the - 
dynamics of schooling.' t 

Kensington's organizatiohal identity 'has changed. The processes . 
that led to that change were multiple and .complex; all were the result 
of social /interaction. Personal agendas, policies, politics, and a host 
of autochthonous events in Kensington's context conflicted or converged 
to bring about the Kensington we know today. The actors in the setting 
viewed tiie events with both hope and despair. This was the human 
condition of education and schooling at Kensington between 1964 and 
1979, the first 15 years in the life of the school. Sailing stormy 
straits seems an apt metaphor. 



y 
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